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VOLUME XX. 
Douglas, then in the depths of his er 
rors and at the hight of his powers, In- 
terrapted Mr. Wade, while speaking, with 
an inquiry designed at once to rebuke 
aul embarrass the orator of freedom. 
“You, sir, continually compliment South- 
ern men who support this bill, but bitter- 
ly denounce Northern men who support 
it. Why isthis? You say it isa morel 
wrong; yousay itis a crime. If that be 
so, is it not as much a crime for a South- 
ern man to support itas for a Northern 
man to do so?” 

Mr. Wapr.—* No, sir; @ say not!” 

Mr. Dovaias.—* The Senator says not. 
Then he entertains a different code of 
morals from myself and —” 

Mr. Wapbe (breaking in, and pointing at 
Douglas with extended arm and fore- 
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EASTER BBIDAL SONG. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


Waste, little fingers, haste, haste! 
Haste, little fingers, pearly; 
And all along the slender waist, 
And up and down the silken sleeves 
Knot the derling and dainty leaves, 
And wind o’ th’ South, blow light and fast, 
And bring the flowers so early! 





Low, droop low, my tender eycs, 
Low, and all demurely, 

And make the shining seams to run 

Like little streaks o’ th’ morning sun 
Through silver clouds so purely ; 

And fell, sweet rain, fall out o’ th’ skies, 
And bring the flowers 60 early! 


Push, little honds, from the bended face 
The tresses crumpled curly, 
And stitch the hem in the frill of snow 
And vive to the veil its misty flow, 
And melt, ye frosts, so surly ; 
And shine out, Spring, with your days of 
grace, 


And bring the flowers so early! 





BIN. WADE. 


BY SAMUEL WILKESON. 





On the 2d of July, 1856, in the United 
Btates Senate Chamber, the order of the 
day being the bill to authorize the people 
ef the Territory of Kansas to form a con- 
stitution and state government—the num- 
ber of senators opposed to the extension 
of human slavery being thirteen—the 
Soutbern representatives and the North- 
ern allics of the slave power, who sat in 
the hall domineering and determined, 
being in number thirty-two, Benjamin F. 
Wade, of Ohio, arose to make his final 
pkea for freedom and justice for the in- 
coming state, and for freedom and concord 
for the existing Union. In the course of 
his impassioned speech he said: 
of power anyv here. I know how easy it 
is for some minds to glide along with the 
current of popular opinion, where influ- 
ence, respectability, and all these motives 
which tend to seduce the human heart are 
brought to bezr. Iam not unconscious of 
the persuasive power exerted by these 
considerations to drag men along in the 
current: but J am not at liberty to travel 


that road. | ain not unaware how unpop- 
niar on this foor are the sentiments I am 
about to advocate. I well understand the 


epithets to which they subject their sup- 
porters. Every man who has been in this 
hall for one hour knows the difference be- 
tween him who comes here as the de- 
fender and supporter of the rights of hu- 
man nature and him who comes as the 
vile sycophant and flatterer of those in 
power. 1 know that the one road is easy 
to travel; the other is hard, and at this 
time perilous. But,sir, I shall take the 
_ of duty,and shall not swerve from 
» 


Ben. Wade steps out of these words an 
outlined and characterized figure, for all 
to see who have not seen the man. He 
stands before the reader a statue of proud 
and honest manhood. Walk part way 
around this figure, and take another view 
at it. Mr. Wade, continuing his speech, 
said: 

“Tam amazedat the facility with which 
some men follow in the wake of slavery. 
‘Bometimes it leads me even to hesitate 
whether I am strictly correct in my idea 
that all men are born to equal rights, for 
their conduct seems to me to contravene 
the doctrine. 1 seein some men an ab- 
fectness, a want of that manly independ- 
ence, which enables a man to rely on him- 
self and face the world on his own prin- 
ciples, that I don’t know but that I am 
wrong in advocating universal liberty. I 
wish to heaven all such were of the Afri- 
can race.” 

Look at the high, massive forehead of 
‘the senator; see the blazing intensity of 
the look out of his great black eyes; feel 
the force of the set of his square jaws, 
and hear the defiant tempest of his voice; 
and you will know of a verity that this 
man WILL face the world on his own prin- 
ciples, and that he is among the appointed 
of God to advocate universal liberty. 

Before the thirty-two—duelists, slave- 
holders, aristocrats, and autocrats—sitting 
in a crescent and enveloping the thirteen, 
Ben. Wade thus baptized himself and gave 
his politics aname : 

“I come before the Senate to-day asa 

ublican, or, as some prefer to call 

me, a Black Republican; for I do not ob- 
ject to the term. I care nothing about 
the name. I come here especially as the 
advocate of Liberty, instead of Slavery.” 

A sufficient baptism, one would say; 
but he renewed the rite by immersion, go- 
Ing all in under, and came up before the 
scowling oligarchy the “ blackest of Black 
Republicans.” He said: 

“ When, however, you undertake to ex- 
tend slavery into territories now free, I 
Must meet you, and on that issue the 
North will meet you. Is this Abolition- 
‘lem? I believe it marks strongly the 
| character of those you call Biack Repub- 
_dicans. Icannot defend them against the 
“harge, nor doI wish to do so; for Iam 
“Oe of the blackest of the black, if that be 
ithe criterion of judgment.” 

\ The portraiture of this captain of the 
ti-slavery fight in the national legisla- 
ecan be completed with a few histori- 

tal strokes of the brush. In the debate 

upon the Kansas-Nebraska bill, Mr. Wade 

Was interrupted by Brown, of Mississippi, 

&s he closed this sentence: ‘I know very 

Well, sir, with what a yell of triumph the 

passage of this bill will be hailed both in 

the South and ‘in Pandemonium.” 

Mr. Brown.—‘ Do you know what is 
ghrine on there?” [Laughter.] 

Mr. Wavzt.— I do notpretend to know 
precisely what is on foot there; but I 
thik it pretty evident that there is a very 
free “Ommunication between that country 
and this body, and, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, I see the dwarfish medium by 
avhich that communication is kept up.” 
[Great laughter, and a voice from the 
slaveholders’ side: “I reckon he’s got 
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finger, his face wrinkling with scorn, and 
coatempt and rage flashing out of his 
eyes}—“ Four code of morals! Your 
morals! My God, I hope so, sir!” 

Gen. Brisbin says that the “ Giant” was 
hit in the forehead, and, atter standing for 
a moment, his eheeks as red as scarlet, he 
sank silent into his chair. 

Ben.Wade made the break in the shame- 

ful submission of Northern senators to 
the insolence and bullyings of the lords ot 
the plantation. His newspaper biogre- 
pher relates that, soon after taking his 
seat, a fire-eating Southerner in debate 
grossly assailed a Free State senator. As 
no allusion was made to himself or his 
state, Wade sat still ; but, when the Senate 
adjourned, he said openty, if ever a 
Southern senator made such an attack on 
him or Obio while he sat on that floor, he 
would brand him asaliar. This coming 
to the ears of the Southern men, a senator 
took occasion to pointedly speak, a few 
days afterward, of Ohio and her people 
as negro thieves. Instantly Mr. Wade 
sprang to his feet and pronounced the 
scnator a liar. The Southern senators 
were astounded, and gathered round their 
champion; while the Northern men 
grouped about Wade. A feeler was put 
out from the Southern side, looking to re- 
traction ; bat Mr. Wade retorted in his pe- 
culiar style, and demanded an apology for 
the insult offered himself and the people 
he represented. The matter thus closed, 
and a fight was looked upon as certain. 
The next day a gentleman called on the 
senator from Ohio, and asked the usual 
question touching his acknowledgment ot 
the code. 
“T am here,” he sesponded, “in a double 
capacity. I represent the State of Ohio, 
and I represent Ben. Wade. As a senator, 
I am opposed to dueling. As Ben. Wade, 
I recognize the code.” 

“My friend feels aggrieved,” said the 

gentleman, “at what you said in the 
Senate yesterday, and will ask for an 
apology or satisfaction.” 
“T was somewhat embarrassed,” con- 
tinued Senator Wade, “by my position 
Chamber. I now take this opportunity to 
say what I then thought; and you will, if 
you please, repeat it. Your friend is a 
foul-mouthed old blackguard.” 

“ Certainly, Senator Wade, you do not 
wish me to convey such a message as 
that ?” 

“ Most undoubtedly I do; and will tell 
you, for your own bencfit, this friend of 
yours will never notice it. I will not be 
asked for either retraction, explanation, or 
a fight.” 

Next morning Mr. Wade came into the 
Senate, and, proceeding to his seat, deliber- 
ately drew from under his coat two large 
pistols, and, unlocking his desk, laid them 
inside, The Southern men looked on in 
silence, while the Northern members en- 
joyed the fire-eaters’ surprise at the pro- 
ceeding of the plucky Ohio senator. No 
further notice was taken of the affair of 
the day before. Wade was not challenged ; 
but ever afterward was treated with 
politeness and eonsideration by the sena- 
tor who had so insultingly attacked him. 

All Americans who at the time read the 
great debate on the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
will recall’ the unanswerable reasoning, 
the powerful oratory, and the perfect 
courage with which Ben Wade resisted 
the extension of slavery against the might 
of the propagandists of the South and 
North, who had banded together to ac- 
complish that crime. Horace Greeley, 
in his journal, thus eharactcrized his 
speech: 























“There are many fine orations and good 
arguments delivered in the United States 
Senate from time to time; but not often a 
real good speech. In order to haye a 
good speoch, there must be a man behind 
it. Such a specch we have in the power- 
ful effort of Judge Wade, and in this case 
the speech is but the just measure of the 
man.” 


Massachusetts gave this man birth, in 
the year 1800. He was the youngest of 
ten children. His father was a soldier, 
who fought in every Revolutionary battle 
from Bunker Hill to Yorktown. His 
mother was the daughter of a Presbyterian 
clergyman, @ woman of vigorous intellect 
and great force of character. She fed and 
clothed her brood while the father was in 
the army. The family was one of the 
poorest in New England. A portion of 
its scanty property was a library of twelve 
books. This eventually became Benja- 
min’s possession. He read the yolumes 
through and through, and over and over, 
after his mother had led him so far into an 
education as to teach him to read and 
write. When Ben was eighteen, he tear- 
fully turned his back on the old plow and 
the older homestead; and, with seven 
dollars in his pocket and a bundle of 
clothing on his back, he started to walk 
from Springfield, Mass., to Illinois, to seek 
his fortune. He footed it to Ashtabula 
County, Ohio, There, the snow falling, 
he determined to wait for spring to finish 
his journey ; hired himself out to cut wood 
in the forest at fifty cents per cord, and 
snatched hours from sleep at night to read 
the Bible by the light of the fire on the 
hearth of thelog-cabin. Both the Old and 
the New Testaments are at his tongue’s 
end. Spring came; but the journey to 
Illinois and fortune was suspended by a 
summer’s work at chopping, logging, and 
grubbing, followed by a Yankee winter at 
school-teaching. The journey was sus- 
pended by a second year of such work, and 
was finally lost in an experience of driving 
a herd of cattle. Wade led the “lead” 
steer of a drove from Ohio to New York. 
Six times he made this trip, The last ox 
he led took him to Albany. ‘Twas 
winter. Of course, the drover there ex- 
panded into a school-teacher. When the 
frost was out of the ground, scholars and 
teacher went to manual labor. The Erie 
Canal got the teacher. During the sum- 
mer of 1826 Wade shoveled and wheeled. 
“The only American I know.” said Goy- 
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ernor Seward, in a speech in the Senate, 
“who worked with a spade and wheel- 
barrow on that greatimprovement.”  An- 
other winter of school teaching in Obio, 
and the persuasions of Elisha Whittlesey, 
and the friendly offer of a tavern-keeper, 
who had got to loving Wade, to trust him 
bed and board without limit, drew Ben, at 
the age of twenty-six, into a law office, to 
study for the bar. He was admitted in 
two years. He waited another year for 
his first sutt. Ile won that, and in win- 
ning if won the sympathy and faith of the 
lawyers of the district by his zeal and 
hard work for his client. The man’s hand 
was on success; nothing but death could 
detach it. Juries in Northern Ohio got to 
be of his way of thinking, and there was a 
growing coincidence between Wade’sargu- 
ments and the judgments of courts. He 
began to be a man of property, and a part 
of his estate was the opinion that prevailed 
all over the Western Reserve that he was 
an honest, just, benevolent, brave, and 
wise man. ‘That part of his estate in Ohio 
has been accumulating at compound in- 
terest. It is very big now. 

Such a man could not be permitted to 
quietly practice law in a community 
stocked with New England Puritans, and 
agitated with the preliminary conflicts 
between the North and the South on the 
great issue whether the Republic should 
be slave or free. Politics caught him up 
inevitably, and made him a standard-bear- 
er. He was elected prosecuting attorney 
of Ashtabula County; he was elected to 
the Ohio state senate. He stepped, natur- 
ally to the head of the Whig minority in 
ihat legislature. He abolished the law for 
imprisonment for debt; he broke ground 
for a war against the “ Black Laws” of 
Ohio, and summoned his party to follow 
him to the overthrow of the pro-slavery 
code which held his state in bondage to 
Kentucky and the South; he waded into 
the debate on the admission of Texas into 
the Union, and took position on the 
declaration, “So help me God! I will 
never assist in adding another rod of slave 
territory to this country.” 

The Whig party in Ohio had not the 
development or the courage to fellow 
him to the repeal of the state laws that op- 
pressed and gave security to 
slavery on its northwestern flank. They 
drew back from their brave and honest’ 
sader, and on the expiration of his sen- 
7 term censured him for the extreme- 
ness of his views and left him at home te 
practice law. Time and events brought 
the peop!e of Ohio up to Wade's position, 
and he was sent again to the state senate, 
against his will. He there passed the bill 
which founded the Oberlin College 
“for the education of persous without 
regard to race or color”; fed the resist- 
ance of Ohio to the resolution adopted by 
Congress denying the people the right to 
petition concerning the abolition of 
slavery: struggled to bring his legisla- 
John Quincy Adams in hie f at a ie 
sacred right of petition. In 1847 he was 
elected president of the 38d judicial dis- 
trictof Ohio. For four years he held the 
scales of justice with an even hand, and 
won from bar and suitors an undying 
reputation as ajust and wise judge. As 
he saton the bench hearing a cause in 
March, 1851, the firing of a cannon in the 
streets of Akron announced to the public 
that Ben. Wade had been elected United 
States senator by the legislature of Ohio, 
and a telegram, brought by a little boy 
into the court-room, and handed up to 
the bench, announced to the Judge his 
selection for the high office which he had 
not sought and for which his friends had 
not canvassed. The people of Ohio wanted 
thelr bravest and best man in the United 
States Senate, and, overruling the arrange- 
ments of politicians and sweeping aside 
the selfishness of aspirants for place, called 
on Ben. Wade to go to the Federal Con- 
gress, and represent the manhood, con- 
science, and policy of his state. How he 
has done this for seventeen years it would 
take a volume to tell. But, when the im- 
mortelles are woven for his tomb, one 
will have to be made for his report from 
the Committee on Territories of the first 
provision prohibiting slavery in all the 
territory of the United States to be there- 
after acquired; another for his report of 
the bill for Negro Suffrage in the District 
of Columbia; another for carrying the 
Homestead Law through the Senate; 
another for bringing Colorado and Neya- 
da into the Union, when Radical senators 
were a want and a necessity. How for 
years he represented the manhood and 
conscience of Ohio, in face of the slave 
power, and in doing it won the respect of 
the South, Toombs, the wrathful, fire-eat- 
ing Mirabeau of Georgia slavery, long ago 
told in his words in the Senate, whipping 
Northern senators of less nerve and di- 
rectness than Wade possessed: “ My 
friend from Ohio puts the matter squarely. 
He is always honest, outspoken, and 
straightforward ; and I wish to God the 
rest of you would imitate him. He speaks 
outlikea man. He says what is the dif- 
ference, and it is. He means what he 
says; you don’t. He and I can agree 
#bout everything on earth except our sable 
population.” 
It would take a volume to tell of Ben. 
Wade’s work out of the Senate during 
the late war to sustain the war. He was 
was a moving pillar, against which the 
weary, discouraged, and faint-hearted 
leaned and got strength. He braced the 
war in the departments, in the army, in 
the White House, in the Capitol commit- 
tee-rooms. He was for five years an in- 
vigorating war influence in Washington. 
For five years he chopped into the rebel- 
lion as he chopped into the Ashtabula 
forest. 

“Dear old Ben. Wade,” “Grand old 
Ben. Wade,” as he has been styled with 
affectionate descriptiveness, is sixty-seven 
years old, hearty as a buck, strong in his 
walk, deep in the chest, with the animal 
forces of his youth all unwasted in him. 
There isa Puritan grimness in his face, 
which melts into the sweetness and ten- 
derness of a good woman when his sym- 
pathies are touched (and their latch-string 
is always out), and which is softened away 
by the humor which wells from his mirth- 
fulness in broad, rich, and original 
streams. He has Mr. Lincoln’s famous 
trick of arguing by story-telling, and of 
making points by anecdotes, His knowl- 
edge of men is profound. He loathesa 
knave. He hatesathief. He despises a 
liar. A coward and traitor he never for- 
gives. 

The next November election will show 
the world the American appreciation of 
this man, by the popular rush to vote for 
him as the Radical candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency : 
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THE SONG SPARROW. 


Some days from June, like merry-hearted 
girls, 
Strayed through the fields of March, 
Sang tuneful songs and flaunted golden 
curls, 
The wild and stormy arch 
Of heaven forgot to frown 
On field and woodland brown ; 
And like a giant, surly and uncouth, 
Subdued to tenderness by Love and Yawth, 
Reflecting down the light from joy-lit maiden 
eyes, 
Filled all the ficlds of air with the blue of 
Bummer skies. 


The larch and maple fe't the cold blood stir 
Along their frozen veins, 
And ’neath the mossy groves of fragrant fir 
The Arbute of the plains, 
Like some pure slceper, taken by surprise, 
Just oped the lids of her sweet wondering 
eyes. 
The streamlet, wakened from its shivering 
sleep, 
Pashed, murmuring, downward o’er the 
rocky steep; 
And with the music of its deep-toned lyre 
Chimed in the treble of the feathered choir. 


The mood was transient. From the frozen 
sand 
Of storm-swept Hudson’s Bay 
A northern simoon, surging down the land, 
Rushed o’er the smiling day: 
’Mid swirling snow and bitter, blinding 
rain 
Lapsed all the scene to savagery again. 


Then, from my study-window, looking forth 

Upon the raging storm, 

The wintry currents breasting from the 
north, 

I spied a tiny form— 

A sparrow, wresting in its bitter need 

A frugal meal from off a wind-swung reed; 

And soon as ever it bad broke its fast, 

Lo! through the pauses of the wailing blast, 

A liquid song of thanks rose clear and high 

Through all the tumult of the wintry sky. 

Above the stars, I have no doubt, God heard 

The heartfelt offering of his little bird. 


‘Twere nothing strange, with all the air in 
tune, 
And fragrant with the violets of June, 
That any bird should sing; 
That, through the lapses of still summer 
eves, 
Amid the canopies of rustling leaves 
song shot§d fold its win 
But that sweet hymn, through d 
wintry skics, 
Uprising, dims with misty t mine eyea, 
Touches within the wl tora 
Like some deep utteranc® of the Lord— 
As if, across the restless sea, 
Were heard the voice from Galilee. 
A. L. o, 





A WOMAN'S LETTERS FROM 
WASHINGTON. 


Wasurncton, April 3d, 1868, 
To tae Enrror or THE INDEPENDENT: 
Wasutnaton has never dreamed of an 
Academy of Music. It has not even a 
decent public hall. Thus, when Frances 
anh Mae nietnn ee e 
eroth Hall, her elegant audiéite fu Nivets 
uncomfortable seats must have felt more 
keenly than ever the necessity of a spa- 
cious temple into which to welcome the 
royal men and women who come to illus- 
trate artand genius every winter in the 
capital. At precisely eight o’clock, before 
the maroon-colored screen appeared a 
majestic woman, who brought the shade 
of Siddons and of all the Kembles in with 
her, and who dipped down into her volu- 
minous robes, in courtesying to the audi- 
ence, as—well, not as a lily, for she does 
not resemble one in the least—but as a 
goddess might into the sea. A primeval 
woman—one whose nature has never been 
tamed, much less broken, by any vicissi- 
tude of life, by any anguish of spirit— 
who beholding her would not have said 
this before she had uttered a word? 
There are a few rare human beings, who 
in their loftiest consciousness are unap- 
proachable and unconquerable; and they 
betray their nature in their very presence, 
Fanny Kemble has the aspect of such a 
soul. There she stood, in vistble seeming 
the fit embodiment of Shakespeare’s 
grandest woman, You looked upon her, 
and felt certain that there was no high 
quality of womanhood that she could not 
illustrate and ennoble. Everything about 
her produced the result of harmony, from 
her magnificent head to the classic sim- 
plicity of her dress. She wore plain black 
silk, the corsage buttoned to the throat, 
with close sleeves, lace eollar and ruffs, 
white gloves, and a broad blue sash 
clasped below the left shoulder with a 
gold ornament. Nothing attracted atten- 
tion to her head but the nobility of its 
outlines, and the “glory” of its abundant 
hair. Her beauty is not the beauty of 
youth, nor of maturity; it is a much rerer 
beauty—the beauty of age—of an age to 
which time has brought complete ripe- 
ness, without a tint of decay. Her dark 
hair, flecked with gray, was parted 
heavily on a forehead low and purely 
Greek. But her wonderful face can in no 
way be described by its features. Its 
rapid transformations, transfiguring it 
every moment, render it a perpetual mar- 
vel. The splendor of intellect and the 
outshining of the spirit make it the inspir- 
ation that it is. 

Mrs, Kemble could hardly have given a 
surer proof of faith in her own power to 
master every mood of Shakespeare than 
to open her readings in Washington with 
Richard the Second. Dr. Johnson’s opin- 
ion of this play ts that “it cannot be said 
much to affect the passions, or enlarge the 
understanding” ; and Coleridge says of it, 
“In itself and for the closet it is most 
admirable.” Yet with this masculine and 
monotonous drama, illustrating pure his- 
tory, embodying in comparatively slight 
degree the pathos and power of personal 
passion, Fanny Kemble essayed to en- 
trance her first Washington audience. 
They were anything but entranced at the 
beginning. The play was so dull, her 
tones were so low, the hall was so large 
and withal so uncomfortable, that a uni- 
versal expression of disappointment was 
visible throughout the audience, But as 
her marvelous voice gradually lifted up 
the pictures of history, and rose and fell 
with the lessons of human life, disappoint- 
ment was forgotten in satisfaction, and 
finally in enthusiasm. Mrs, Kemble’s very 
blood is so imbued with the spirit of 
Shakespeare that,no matter what utter- 
ance of his she repeats, she gives out its 
soul. The men and women of the great 
dramatist, in their multiform action and 
universal humanity, to her are living men 
and women. As such she converses with 
them and reveals them to others, Her 
transitions of voice and character are as 
rapid as they are utter—made without ef- 
fort. and apparently without conscious- 





ard, the ambiti§us Bolinbroke, great John 
of Gaunt, or King Richard’s “ sole desire,” 
young Isabel, transformation and in- 
tonation seem*perfect in their opposing 
characteristics{, She never declaims, nor 
rants, nor reaches after any form of ex- 
pression above Or beyond herself. A Kem- 
ble, the representative of Sarah Siddons, 
without effort and apparently without art, 
she interprets the loftiest creations of the 
drama, in utterance, in expression, in 
thought, because she was born to do it. 
Richard the Second possesses passages of 
lofty eloquencé; yet it was not in its more 
imposing personations, so much as in the 
tender touches of pathos, that we realized 
the incomparable sweetness of this 
woman’s voice, In the parting scene be- 
tween King R'thard and Queen Isabel, no 
one who heard them can soon forget the 
tones in which she uttered his farewell 
words: ; 
“Let me unkiss the Oath ‘twixt thee and me; 

And yet not 89, for with a kiss ‘twas made, 

Past us, Northumberland; I toward the north, 

Where shivering cold and sickness pines the clime. 

My queen to Frace; from whence set forth In pomp 

She came adorned hither like sweet May.” 
Nor her mann@ before that parting, when 
the queen cries: 

“Why should Lerelcome such a guest as grief ? 

Set, again, methinks, 


Some unborn ,orrow ts coming toward me; 
And my inmost soul with nothing trembles. 
. 


Fach substance ote grief hath ewentg shadows 

Which shew like grief but are not so; 

For sorrow's we, glazed with blinding tears, 

Divides one thing entire to many objects.” 
The most di?inguished and intellectual 
people in Washington welcomed Mrs. 
Kemble at herharst reading; and one no 
less elegant, @<hough more largely com- 
posed of ladie_ greeted her this morning, 
when she read “Midsummer Nizght’s 
Dream.” Again, her perfect costume 
added to the charm of the occasion. She 
wore a superb dress of white silk, relieved 
with folds of jrirple satin, and completed 
with flounces of costly lace, exquisite 
laces falling aout her wrists, with gloves 
of pale straw color. The utmost expect- 
ation must have been realized in her in- 
terpretation of this fascinating drama. 
Those whose "igh privilege it was to hear 
it must ever recall the two enchanting 
hours in which they listened as among 
the most deliehtful of their lives. 
Before this ‘he opening speech of Gen 
Butler in the impeachment trial has been 
read throughout the land; yet they who 
read it can hardly realize how much they 
miss of the great occasion of Monday by 
seeing it only as reflected through the 
newspapers. The audience in the gal- 
leries seemed more resplendent even than 
on the preyiows Monday. The delicious 
day had isvited still more bewildering 
costumes, and the dauchters of Eve were 
not loth to obey. All along the encir- 
cling galleries shimmered and swayed the 
lines of brilliant color. Amid them were 


manner, that neither voieenor manuscript 
seemed to rob it of one jot of its power. 
In some expressions he reached the high- 
est effects of oratory: once after portray- 
ing the “swinging around the circle” 
scene at St. Louis, when he exclaimed, 
“Igo no further. I grant the President 
of the United States the mercy of my si- 
lence.” The effect of these words, of their 
impressive utterance, was visible through 
all the vast assembly. Aside from the 
undisputed legal points which must test 
and prove the real strength of Gen. But- 
ler’s speech, it is no slight fact that neither 
in word nor manner did he fora single 
instant sink below the occasion. 

M. C. A. 

et 


FREEMASONRY.—I. 
BY REY. CHARLES G, FINNEY. 


Ir is high time that the Church of Christ 
was awake to the character and tendeacy 
of Freemasonry. 

Forty years ago, we supposed that it 
was dead,and had no idea that it could 
ever revive. But, strange to tell, while 
we were busy in getting rid of slavery, 
Freemasonry has revived, and extended its 
bounds most alarmingly. . 
With your corsent, I propose to write a 
series of articles, giving my views of the 
character and tendency of the institution. 
I know something about it, for I have 
been a Freemason myself. Soon after I 
Was twenty-one years of age, and while in 
Connecticut at school, an old uncle of 
mine persuaded me to join the Freemasons, 
representing that, as I was from home and 
much among strangers, it would be of ser- 
vice to me, because ifa Freemason I should 
find friends everywhere. The lodge in 
that place was but a master’s lodge. I 
therefore took three degrees, or as far as 
what they call “the sublime degree of 
of master mason.” When [ returned to 
the State of New York, to enter upon the 
study of law, I found at Adams, where I 
resided, a masonic lodge, and united with 
them. I soon became secretary of the 
lodge, and met regularly with the lodge. 
When I took especially the master’s de- 
gree I was struck with one part of the ob- 
ligation or oath, as not being sound either 
in a political or moral point of view. 
However, [had been brought up with 
very few religious privileges, and had but 
slight knowledge on moral subjects; and 
I was not, therefore, greafly shocked at 
the time with the immorality of anything 
through which I passed. The lodge where 
I took my degrees was composed, I be- 
lieve, mostly of professed Christians. But 
when I came to join the lodge at Adams, I 
found that the master of the lodge was a 
deist. Ido not recollect that any Chris- 
tian men belonged to that lodge at the 
time I joined it There were some very 
profane men who belonged to it, and 





set ten hundred faces—ugly, plain, and 
beautiful, but ¢l_eacer and ¥—-1a OF Rasue 
the rapes t, both iair and not fair. 


ion were pres€epresenting a nobler world, 
was the only illustrious woman present; 
yet all about her sat women bedecked 
and self-conscious in their cheap and 
evanescent fume. Among the  notice- 
able men were the ‘big Injun,” 
and General Dent of General Grant's 
staff, the rebel Gen. Magruder, Carl 
Schurz, Commissioner Rollins. The mas- 
culine representatives of foreign courts 
nearly filled the Diplomatic Gallery. In one 
sent sat the Marquise De Bassano, Louis 
Napoleon's minister; man with strong, 
thought-lined face, with deep-set eyes, and 
a precipice of a nose beetling above a 
weeping mustache. He leaned upon his 
cane and gave marked attention. Behind 
him sat the minister “ extraordinary ” of 
Queen Victoria, rather of Great Britain, 
Mr. Thornton; with pale, sallow face, 
white hair, and white English side-whisk- 
ers, too undemonstrative for the Lord 
Dundreary cut. He also gave most earn- 
est attention. But when Gen. Butler in- 
dulged in the irrepressible American pre- 
rogative, to boast of the American Goy- 
ernment a3 the very best “under the sun,” 
there was a decided sensation, a stirring of 
canes and a shaking of heads, among these 
very gentlemanly believers in “the divine 
right of kings.” The most intense mo- 
ment since the opening of the trial was 
that in which Mr, Butler began his speech. 
Opposite him, in the gallery, looked down 
a daughter, gentle-eyed and lovely enough 
to inspire any father. Opposite him sat 
the stately Stanbery, looking and listen- 
ing. Judge Nelson and Judge Curtis were 
taking notes; Mr. Evarts was looking at 
the ceiling, but with no abstracted gaze; 
and Mr. Groesbeck was all attention. 
Every member of the board of managers 
listened. Senators and representatives 
were equally attentive—a rare thing. 
There was a breathless hush in the galler- 
ies, and hundreds leaned forward to hear 
these words: ‘Mr. President and Gen- 
tlemen of the Senate: The onerous duty 
has fallen to my fortune to present to you, 
imperfectly as I must, the several propo- 
sitions of fact, and the law upon which the 
House of Representatives will endeavor to 
sustain the cause of the people against the 
President of the United States, now pend- 
ing at your bar.” The great prosecutor 
of criminals had come to his occasion. 
The people who have wondered why 
Benjamin F. Butler has not loomed up in 
Congress a power as potent and promi- 
nent 43 he is in his own state; and as he 
was throughout the land during the war, 
wil. read this speech, and perceive that 
the man waited for his opportunity. No 
man seems great apart from the occasion 
which tests and displays his power. 
Amid the,jargon and running debates 
of the Housd many men sink to the seem- 
ing of mediocrity, who nevertheless pos- 
ses3 the most splendid possibilities of 
power, waiting the chance of expression. 
Mesnwhile, the people staying at home 
wak and wonder why “our member” 
dort do something great. The most san- 
guine friends of General Butler are more 
tha satisfied with his speech of Monday. 
Even they, perhaps, had a few misgivings 
bebre it was delivered. They knew very 
wal that their friend possessed other pos- 
sililities besides those of power—possibili- 
tict of temperament and of temper, of 
wrath for remembered wrongs, of hate for 
hata. They knew also that his speech, 
whatever its character, would go into his- 
tory, would live in the future as the ex- 
position of a great constitutional question, 
apart from the personality of the man 
who produced it. It was no slight suc- 
cess tomeet'the demand of the occasion, 
to be equal to it in every particular, to fall 
below itin nothing. Gen. Butler’s voice 
is not attractive, and he read his speech, 
which was three hours’ long. Yet, 0 





some men of very intemperate habits. 
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secret when I frankly acknowled 

that which had been. published 0b a 
account of the institution, and a true ex- 
ooh § their oaths, principles, and pro- 


gs. 

Afterward I considered it more thor- 
oughly, and was most perfectly convinced 
that I had no right to adhere to the insti- 
tution, or to appear to do so; and that I 
was bound, whenever the occasion arose, 
to speak my mind freely in regard to it, 
and to renounce the horrid oaths that I 
had taken. ‘ 

On reflection and examination, I found 
that I had been grossly deceived and im- 
posed upon. I had been led to suppose 
that there were some very important ge- 
crets to be communicated to me. But in 
this respect I found myself entirely disap- 
pointed. 

Indeed, I came to the deliberate conclu- 
sion, and could not avoid doing so, that 
my oaths had been procured by fraud and 
miisrepresentation, aud that the institution 
was in no respect what I had been pre- 
viously informed that it was. 

: And, as I have had the means of exam- 
ining it more thoroughly, it has become 
more and more iaresistibly plain to my 
convictions that the institution is highly 
dangerous to the state, and in every way 
injurious to the Church of Christ. 

This I expect to show in detail, should I 
be spared to finish the articles which I 
contemplate writing. Butin my next it 
will bein place to inquire, How are the 


its claims, its principles, and its tendency. 
Oper.iy, O. 
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HINDRANCES TO THE CHOICE 
OF CHRIST. 


BY REV. THEO. L. CUYLER. 


Tue kind and earnest responses which 
I receive from my late article on “ The 
Great Choice” lead me to add to it a brief 


—--te 


| never be punished for having always robbed 





review of some of the hindrances that 

keep sianers from choosing Christ. The | 
choice of Christ, being a heart-choice, must 

consist in an abandonment of the sins | 
which Christ forbids, and an obedience to | 
Christ’s commandments. Every one who | 
savingly chooses Christ Jesus rests on | 
him as an atoning Saviour, and is honest- | 
ly willing and anxious to follow him as | 
the divine model and guide. 
Such a choice as this, of course, God 

never hinders. The Bible docs not bin- | 
der it. And,if a penitent sinner is sin- 

cerely determined to choose the service of | 
Jesus, it is not in the power of any fellow- 
being on earth, or of any devil in hell, to 
hinder him from making that voluntary 
choice of the Saviour. The only effect- 
ual hindrance to any man’s becoming a | 
Christian ultimately lies in his own heart. | 
When Jesus knocks at the heart’s door, 
and kindly asks admission, it is something 
inside the heart (not outside) that locks that 
door and keeps him out. That something 
may be a flimsy pretext, or it may bea 
powerful lust; but, ifit Keeps out the 
Saviour, it destroys the soul. Every real 
hindrance that keeps a sinner from Christ 
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became what: they call «a Fae te wb - 
that is, as far as I went, I committed to 
memory their oral teachings—for they 
had no other. 

The oaths or obligations were familiar 
to me, as was everything else that belonged 
to those three degrees that I had taken. 

I had belonged to the lodgein Adams 
nearly four years when I was converted to 
Christ. During the struggle of conviction 
of sin through which I passed I do not 
recollect that the question of Freemasonxgy 
ever occurred to my mind. The season 
that I called properly my conviction of 
sin was short. My exercises were pun- 
gent, and I very soon obtained hope in 
Christ. 

Soon after my conversion the evyen- 
ing came for attendance upon the lodge. 
Iwent. They, of course, were aware that 
I had become a Christian, and the master 
of the lodge called on me to open the 
lodge with prayer. Ididso, and poured 





out my heart to the Lord for a blessing 
upon the lodge. I observe: that it created 
a considerable excitement. The evening 
passed away, and at the close of the lodge 
I was requested to pray again. I did so, 
and retired, but much depressed in spirit. 
I found that I was completely converted 
from Freemasonry to Christ, and that I 
could have no fellowship with any of the 
proceedings of the lodge. Its oaths ap- 
peared tome to be monstrously profane 
and barbarous. 

At that time I did not know how much 
I bad been imposed upon by many of the 
pretensions of Masonry. But I found that 
I could not consistently remain with 
them. My new life instinctively and 
irresistibly recoiled from any fellowship 
with what I then regarded as “the un- 
fruitful works of darkness.” 

Without consulting any person, at the 
next lodge I went for the purpose of de- 
manding my discharge. When I asked 
for a dismission, they granted it; but with 
manifest reluctance, suggesting that they 
thought I had better not withdraw from 
them. However, my mind was made up. 
Withdraw from them I must; with their 
consent if I might, without their copsent 
ifI must. They,however, gave mé a :dis- 
charge under the seal of the lodge. Of 
this I said nothing; but in some way it 
came to be known that I had with- 
drawn from them. This created some 
little feeling amongst them. They, there- 
fore, planned a Masonic celebration or 
festival. I do not recollect exactly what 
it was. Butthey sent a committee to me, 
requesting me to deliver an oration on the 
occasion. I quietly declined todo so; in- 
forming the committee that I could not 
conscientiously in anywise do what would 
manifest my approval of the institution, or 
sympathy with it. However, at that time, 
and for years afterward, I remained silent 
and said nothing against the institution; 
for I had not then so well considered the 
matter as to regard my Masonic oaths as 
utterly null and void. But from that 
time I never allowed myself to be recog- 
nized as a Freemason anywhere, This 
was afew years before the revelations of 
Freemasonry by William Morgan were 
published. When that book was pub- 
lished, I was asked if it was a true revela- 
tion of Freemasonry. I replied that it 
was, as far as I knew anything about it; 
and that, as nearly as I could recollect, it 
was a verbatim revelation of the first three 
degrees as [had myself taken them, I 
replied in this way because I saw, of 
course, that, as the thing was published, 
and no longer a secret, I could not be un- 
der any obligation to keep ita secret un- 
less Icould be under an obligation to lie, 
and to lie, perpetually, by denying that 
that which had been published was truly 
Freemasonry. 

Iknewthat I could beundernoobligation 
tions to be guilty of a perpetual falsehood, 
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you back, if your heart chooses Christ and 
ppt ps Let me be plain with yous 
cavils about the shortcomings 
of some churchmembers is a mere excuse, 
It is the cunning device of self to cheat. 
God. It will not avail you. You are try< 
ing to throw on others the blame of yous. 
own sin—the fearful sin of refusing the- 
loving Jesus, and the duties he lays on. 
you. The real reason why you are not a 
Christian is just this: youare not willing ta 
become one. Your heart rebels against 
God. Your self-esteem invents excuses; 
and you do not stick at saying hard things 
against other people, in order to shield 
your own guilt of disobeying God. 
The real hindrance with every uncon- 
verted person lies in his own heart. “ ¥e 
will not come to me,” says the blessed 
Jesus, “that ye may have life.” One is 
busy in picking flaws in the practice of 
others while his own heart is thoroughly 
godless. Another one is too completely 
absorbed in money-making to give any 
serious attention to his salvation. Another 
loves secret sensualities. Another is loath 
to quit the convivial table for the table of 
the Lord. I know to-day of scores who, 





| having been oft plead with by the Holy 
public to know what Freemasonry really is? | 
After this inquiry is settled, we shall be | 
prepared to enter upon an examination of | 


Spirit, and often almost ready to follow 
Christ, are yet bolting the door of heaven 
against themselves with hands trembling 
under the influence of strong drink! 
Another one loves frivolous pleasures 
more than the solid satisfaction which 
Jesus offers. Another one is afraid of 
@ laugh. Still another secretly thinks, 
“Tam good enough now”; and, because 
he is a kind, honest creature, who never 
robs his neighbor, he hopes that he will 


his God! 

Now all these hindrances lie in the 
hearts of the unconverted. God did not 
put them there; he does not keep them 
there. | God does not awaken doubts 
either in any heart, or stir up unbelief. 
tis you who does all this, my uncon- 
verted friend! That troubled woman who 
read my article in THe INDEPENDENT, 
and writes so sorrowfully—‘I cannot 
seem to choose Christ ; or, if I do, Icannot 
be sure I have him”—has no one to blame 
but herself. Her doubts are of her own 
manufacture. Christ says to her, “ Come: 
unto me, and find rest.’ Why does not: 


she come? Christ suys, “ Believe on me,, 


and be ve saved.” Why don’t she 
believe? Christ says, “He that would 
come after me must deny self.’ Ah? 
there’s the pinch, I suspect. The subtle 
spirit of seif in the heart refuses to let go 
of everthing else, and to cling fast with an 
ble, submissive, penitent, trusting 
grasp to Jesus, and to Jesus oNLy! 








WASHINGTON. LETTER. 


WaAsuHINGTON, April 3d, 1868, 

To THE Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 
THERE is nothing to write about but 
impeachment, and it is getting to bean 
old story. But it is all that Washington] 
affords at present. Congress does noth 
ing but attend to the trial of the Presfi< 


tian, and die a Christian.” Tam KePAaGa | ‘ent, Mr. Johnson is perfeetiy quiet, 


becoming one by secing so many faults 
and inconsistencies in the lives of church- 
members around me. My standard is a 
lofty one; and they don’t come up to it. 
They profess; and they do not perform. 
They represent Christianity to me; and 
they do not make it attractive. I cannot 
discover that they are any better than 
myself.” 

Here is your excuse, my friend, and I 
have given it fairly; but it will not hold 
water. Just consider for a moment what 
Christianity és. 
religion, whose fundamental precept is to 
“love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart”; it is a system which requires 
faith in the atoning death of Jesus, andan 
obedience to Jesus’s life as our model. 
God commands you to accept his system, 
and offers his almighty grace to help you 
to live a Christian. What he commands 
is your duty. Yet you pretend to say that 
you will zot perform your duty, and be- 


some false professor does not perform 
his! Would you dare to refuse to pay 
your note when it became due simply be- 
cause some knavish neighbor had let his 
paper “go to protest’? Will another 
man’s hypocrisy or inconsistency screen 
you from guilt at the judgment-seat of 
Christ? 

Onee more: you pretend that you are 
kept from embracing Christianity because 
there are counteryi ‘Christians in society. I 
sorrowfully adinit that there ave such ; and 
I offer now no excuse forthem. To their 
own Master they must stand or fall; and 
dearly will they answer for their sin. But 
people never take the pains to counterfeit 
what is not valuable and precious. The 
fact that there are counterfeit greenbacks 
in circulation only proves that the genu- 
ine ones are valuable. Do you refuse to 
touch the genuine notes simply because 
some rogue has issued false ones? There 
are counterfeit friends, too, who betray 
secrets and desert you in the hour of need. 
But do you therefore trust no one’s sin- 
cerity? There are counterfeit women, 
also, who break their nuptial vows. But 
shall a sensible man never get married ? 

If you will prove to me that every pro- 
fessor of the Christian religion is an im- 
postor, and that Christianity makes no one 
the better, the purer, or the holier, then I 
will agree that you are wise in letting the 
religion of Jesus alone. But you must 
admit that that religion, as it is described 
on the Bible pages, is a wonderfully beau- 
tiful, and excellent, and benevolent, and 
holy, and desirable religion. You will 
admit, too, that he who lives most nearly 
up to it deserves to be honored and imi- 
tated. You do not doubt that some have 
exhibited a most remarkable and attract- 
ive similarity to the Christian standard. 
They were not absolutely perfect ; but they 
were a thousand-fold better than they 
would have been if they had not chosen 
Christ. They have been kept from a 
thousand sins by following Christ; they 
have enjoyed a thousand blessings by 
trusting Christ. What they have done 
you can do, What they have done you 
ought todo. What they have done you 
must do, or be lost. 

Inconsistent Christians are stumbling- 


such stumbling-blocks, millions of souls 


of starson the rebel capitol. He did it, 





It is a diving system of 


come a true Christian, simply because | 


blocks to you,I admit. But, in spite of 


have reached the Christian’s life on earth 
and the Christian’shomein glory, When 
the indomitable Grant set his face toward 
Richmond, there were hindrances innu- 
merable in every furlong from the Rapi- 
dan to the James; but in his heart lay the 
stubborn determination to plant the flag 


So may you make as successful a life- 
‘march toward holiness and heaven, if you 
are determined to trust Jesus and follow 
him. No externa] hindrance can keep 


+... in any direction, lest h 

ens Senate 

ing, to wait for tha verdict in ae Sint 
he is trying very hard to fotiuw w. 4) 
| vice. What it costs him anybody who 
| has ever seena mad bull or a kicking 
, horse can imagine; for Andrew Johnson. 
| just now is the mad bull with a chain in 
| his nose, or the frantic horse swung up. 
at the shoer’s shop. Loose the chain, set 
the horse frees and we shall see something 
| worse than we have yet seen from Mr. 
+ Johnson. ae <t~ * 
One of Mr. Johnson’s private secretaries 
telegraphs to the Baltimore Press, a favor- 
|ite newspaper with Maryland rebels, that 
six Republican senators are sure to vote to 
acquit the President, and that eight more 
“are uncertain.” I need not deny such a 
ridiculous assertion when made in the 
| presence of intelligent people. I refer to 
| the statement simply to show how the 
| President supports himself through the 
trial. His personal friends conceal the 
| truth from him in this manner. How is 
_ it possible that anybody shall know that six 
jor ten “Republican senators are ior ac- 
| quittal,” unless those senators are uty, 
terly vile? Perhaps my readers are 
curious to learn who the six Repub- 
lican senators are whose votes are counted: 
upon already for acquittal. The Presi« 
 dent’s secretary does not give ti DAMes 
But I can do so, for they are connee 
over daily by Washington Democrata 
They are as.follows: Messrs. Fessenden, 
Frelinghuysen, Grimes, Sprague, Fowler, 
and Van Winkle. Now, of all this num. 
ber, certainly not more than half—Messrs. 
Grimes, Fowler, and Van Winkle—bave 
given the sligitest cause for such a predic« 
tion in regard to theircourse. Fessenden, 
Frelinghuysen, and Sprague have never 
given anybody an excuse for taking such 
a liberty with them. Because they vote 
steadily for the President on all “ interloc« 
utory questions,” one cannot infer what 
they will do in the end. These votes da 
not indicate a determination to acquit thé 
President, as many suppose. Who knows 
but every one of these senators beliey 
Mr. Johnson guilty, and yet desires to giva, 
him a generous trial? I have excepted 
Messrs. Grimes, Fowler, and Vam 
Winkle; but I do not believe the 
man lives who knows how they will 
vote. Gossip, which cannot be 
ed, asserts that they dislike Mr, 
Wade and Mr. Stanton, and that they 
have been in an unhappy state of mind\ 
ever since the House impeachment of th 
President. This may be true, or false; b 
the President’s newspaper corresponden 
will act wisely if they wait till the 

day of the trial before they record th 
vote of any Republican senator, I sho 
not have alluded to this subject but f 
the fact that leading Democratic co: 
spondents are taking such liberties wi 
the names of some Republicans who hay 
been greatly honored and trusted in 





chment tri 


bearing upon the articles of impeachmen 
The Chief-Justice has got what he 
lieved to be due from the Senate—a r 
nition of his position. He can primari 
decide interlocutory questions, and when’ 
there is a tie he can vote. I confess tha 
I do not think he abuses ths powers cons 
ceded to him, for he presides over the 
Senate fairly and well. PwR 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
WINA AND PAT ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


THE two men who accompanied the 


‘travelers across the bay remained with 
“Gees previ and minutest injunc- 
lions to Pat not to permit her to escape 
him, and to write occasionally of his pro- 
with some intimations not to be too 
cular about ber health, it was agreed 
that Pat should receive three months’ pay 
in advance, and write for more if he re- 
quired it; and 4 fine bonus was pledged 
him when he could assure them that the 
girl wassafely and satisfactorily disposed 
of. 

It was about the middle of May and the 
season forward. As they were preparing 
to start, Nina, watching her opportunity, 
tan off; but the fleet Pat overtook and 
brought back the captive. 

“Will you,” said she, her eyes flashing 
defiance, “ promise me that I shall go to 
py mother?” 

“T will,” said the slender man. 

“Don’t deceive me. Have you hanor 
enough to be believed ?” 

“You shall see your mother; but it will 
require many days’ patient travel. I will 
not deceive you. Go cheerfully; you 
have a good guide.” 

“JT would rather return to the mother I 
have, and father, too.” And, looking off 
toward the city, she broke into tears. 

“Come, come! You must go.” 

Pat assumed his instrument and hers, 


around; which Pat did not object to, for 
he even threw in a tune from his organ. 

Some of the injured planned retalia- 
tion upon this wretch of an organ-grinder, 
who insisted upon being & man as well— 
an unusual thing. While Pat was in the 
bar-room with his organ, they seized Nina, 
and lifted her into the great wagon, and 
one rude fellow held her on his knee, and 
the others were shouted together, and 
jumped in pell-mell, just as the driver 
cracked his whip. 

Pat, taking in the situation, sprang like 
a panther, and caught the leaders by the 
bit, and with all his might turned them 
around and crowded them back so vio- 
lently that the four horses became en- 
tangled in their own harness, overturning 
the wagon down a slight embankment at 
the side of the hotel; and it was with 
difficulty that Pat, assisted by others, pre- 
vented their running away. By the time 
the horses were calmed the driver had 
launched a savage blow at Pat’s head, 
which he dodged and returned with good 
aim, pitching Jehu into the fence with the 
others, with some severe thumps on the 
crown. Whereupon the victor seized his 
luggage and Nina, and made haste down 
the road. They had not proceeded more 
than a mile before they were overtaken 
by a constable, with a warrant for John 
Doe, and carried before a country justice, 
who had been summoned from his plow, 
without time for ablution or change of 
linen, and to whose face a mark of fresh 
earth by the side of his nose gave more of 
a comical than judicial appearance. 

Nina’s whole nature was stirred, and 
she carried herself like a tragedy queen. 
Insulted and angered, she looked like a 
Juno in the midst of those coarser figures. 
On the hearing of one side, it appeared 





and she took a small bundle in her hand. 
Her dress, ruined by her attempted escape | 
in Baxter street, was becoming to her | 
woeful expression. 

As the wanderers stood with their backs 
to the metropolis and their faces toward | 
the foliage, they could almost feel the pulse 
of awakening Nature; and along a seed 
blazoned with dandelions and resonant 
with the music of birds, whose plumage | 
was warm with Southern perfume, and | 
pioneered by the honey-bee, this ill- | 
assorted pair moved on. One lifted feet | 
leaden with desolation; the other, feet | 
light with the thought of “a paying job” ; | 
and in the direction of the star of empire 
they took their way. | 

The first day Nina was sad—even sul- | 
lev. Pat cheered his path with an occa- | 
sional Irish song anda running monologue | 
on the old country, to which Nina paid | 
but little heed. She plucked a flower or a | 
bud now and then; and, intoxicated with | 
the frazrance of an orchard, she induced | 
Pat to climb for the blossoms. 

At the close of the first day, on which | 
they made but few miles, they found | 
difficulty in procuring accommodations for | 
the night, as Pat had been charged not to | 


stop at a public house. A poor woman, | 
onthe edge of a village, who had just} 
buried a daughter about Nina’s age, 
granted them the privilege. Nina was 
drawn toward her, and sought an oppor- | 
tunity to unburden her heart. But Pat | 
managed to defeat the desire; and with | 
the first streak of sunlight they were | 
again on the way. | 
This morning Nina laved her face in a} 
wayside brook, and combed back her rich | 
locks, her countenance glowing at the ap- | 
plication of the cold water. And Pat ex- | 
claimed, as the sunlight struck ber, , 
“ Ye've the makin’ of a very fine lookin’ | 
young woman, whoiver ye are. 


to the mon who would injure a hair of 
yer head.” 


With litile incident the days wer, 


walked off—each one. gina started had | 


additional band, browned and in perfect 
health, her spring life reveled in the | 
spring days. 
So far their journey had not been beset 
with unlooked-for difficulties, aside from | 
an altercation with an old-fashioned Jer- 
seyman, over a twig Pat pulled from a| 
tree in his garden. The damage, by the 
way, he compromised for four cents, Pat 
offered three, the Jerseyman demanded 
five; they finally split the difference, as 
men often do in a real estate bargain. 
“Where does my mother live? Do 
you know? or is this a cheat, Pat?” 
asked Nina, one night, as she was weary ; 
for she suspected that her guide had no 


definite notion of his direction and no 
fixed purpose. 

“T should think it was about six days 
journey, as near as I can get at it; maybe 
more. 
or no, that’s for ye tosetile. [Pm only to 
go where she is.” 

Nina had come to trust Pat. She had 
no She 
have had no better for her exis He 
had in the 
midst of his [rish sprichtliness and cun- 
ning; and, although Pat did not philoso- 
phize upon } 
occasionally, “ This is strange work, at all 
ivints. A finer girl How 
tenderly she } wre foot L hurt 
dn that stone! 

aarm from me.” 

In fact, Pat and Nina had arrived at an 
anderstanding, and appreciation of 
each other, in the intimacy and isolation 
of their long journey. 


As to whether ye have a mither 
is. 


other human reliance. could 
enCY. 


a vein of German trueness 


iis sensations, he broke out 
Diver walked. 
ound up me 


She shail niver come to 


an 


Nina found in him 


an able-bodied and honest-hearted pro- | 


an 
an 


tector ; d Pat in her 
friend. He pitied her, and was often on 
the point of yielding his secret to her dili- 
gent inquest. 

The hand-organ—as it was 
simply to give explanation of their mode 
of travel, and to secure them from being 


recognized 


intended 


arrested as vagrants—had been used only 
for their own entertainment. They would 
often go through its list as they sat lunch- 
ing by the roadside, or on the green-sward 
by a school-house, for the amusement of 
shildren at recess. 

One day they entered a small cup of a 
village, where was collected a company of 
youth playing ball and pitching quoits. 
As Nina and Pat were passing, they were 
stopped, and prevailed upon to give them 
some music. Pat was interested and 
good-natured, and the crowd was de- 
lighted. 

An hilarious party of young men, from 
@ larger neighboring village, with four 
horses before an extemporized omnibus, 
drove up to the tavern, singing and laugh- 
fing very loudly, and scattering in all 
directions the ball and quoit-players; and 
one seized Pat's hat as they passed, and 
pulled his hair smartly. 

Before Pat could unharness from the 
organ, they had flocked around him and 
Nina, demanding roughly some music. 
They pinched Nina’s cheeks and laid 
hold of her arm, and entered upon those 
liberties which boys on a spree accept as 
their right, regardless of feeling. 

Pat could have taken as fun his own 
insult ; but the rudeness with which Nina 
was treated roused him, and before they 
were aware of it four or five of the largest 
qere sprawling on the ground, with dam- 
aged eyes and swollen noses. After a 
very angry altercation, some of the boys 
proposed to settle it with a drink all 
"s Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Clerk's 
Office of the United States District Court for the South. 
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| country jails which are built to hold men 


Bad luck | both. 1 tit w a" 
| comparison with things at home; to Nina, 


| a psalm, in which she floated as the spirit 


| detain her a week anywhere by giving 


that this organ-grinder was a drunken, 
disorderly man, who had without provoca- 
tion blackened sundry eyes and dispro- 
portioned sundry noses, had broken har- 
ness, frightened horses, and disabled the 
omnibus. 

Poor Pat seemed doomed. Nina gave 
evidence in a tone and with an air which, 
while it called forth suppressed remarks 
concerning her appearance, silenced the 
crowded room and impressed the justice. 
But she was an accomplice. Had not one 
or two of the ball-players stepped man- 
fully in and testified to the facts, Pat 
would have been sentenced to one of those | 


much as a corn-crib is built to hold water, 
and he and Nina would have been 
divorced by law. But Pat was charged 
to proceed about his business. 

This incident drew Pat and Nina closer 
together; and, ona mutual reviewal of 
the part they had taken, each commend- 
ed the other. 

As they passed over the northern spur 
of the Blue Ridge, the travelers were en- 
raptured at the beauty of the scenery. 
Neither of them had beheld such before. 
They lingered long in the mountains: 
for, while snow was still secn in places, 
and the air chill (though it was now 
June), yet the forests, awful with 
a millennium of silence; the streams, 
rich in cataracts and trout, which 
Pat delayed to catch, and which 
Nina was notslow to learn how to en- 
snare; the strange and exquisite wild 
flowers, with which ber hair and hands 
were filled all day; the views from lofty 
cones, as they looked down into valleys, 
soft with culture and bright with villages, 
and from which came up the lowing 
of herds and the quaint sounds of the 
tiller in his field—all these enchanted 
To Pat it wasa novel study and 


of Wh" 'Goes my mother live near here, 
Pat? Say she does, good Pat; say yes.” 

“No, Nina, not here; we must go fur- 
ther yet.” 

?at began to be burdened with his task. 
He would die for that child. He had 
long resolved to defend her against the 
wretches, whoever they were, who sent 
her out. And he suspected more and 
more some dark plot, and became vigilant 
lest he should be overtaken by one of their 
accomplices, and Nina receive injury. 

One day,as they were trudging along, 
he took from his pocket a frail box, which 
had been broken and worn by travel ; and, 
examining its contents, found some pow- 
ders, put up in white papers. He recol- 
lected he had been told, on leaving, that, 
should the girl attempt escape, he could 


her one of these, mixed with a little water 
or fruit. This aroused his suspicion still 
more; and, as he flung box and powders 
into a stream, said, “‘ Pat wants a job; but 
Pat will die before he injures Nina.” 

They had passed, with varying inci- 
dent, into Northern Pennsylvania, and 
seldom crossed a railroad. 

One day, about noon, they came intoa 
village, girt with bills respectable in size 
and inaccessible 
| thronged with people. It was court-week. 

An important suit had brought lawyers 

from Philadelphia and New York. Pat 

resolved upon opening his organ and ad- 

ding to the festivity. By some flaming 

handbills it appeared that a band of In- 
| dians were exhibiting in a hall, with a gen- 
uine Indian princess, with war-dances, 
scalping scenes, etc. 

No sooner had Pat struck up thana 
swarthy-faced man approxched him from 
the tavern-stoop, and stopped the crank in 
| the midst of a note, saying, with a German 


to steam, 








accent which was unmistakeable, that he 











ing witnesses and making or destroying 
facts, So that he knew as well how his 
case would appear on trial as the sculptor 
does how his bronze will appear when 
cast, Then he always prepared a nice 
little speech, which he committed tomem- 
ory before he came, and projected it, not 
at the jury, but at the people at large. 

“Try the turkey, gentlemen—young and 
tender; potatoes with their jackets on, 
potatoes with their jackets off. Ho-o-o! 
Gentlemen! Don’t forget the Santa Claus 
muflins,” sung the landlord, with a pomp- 
ous strut, and with a peculiar sonorous- 
ness, dwelling on each syllable and add- 
ing an upward inflexion at the end of 
each sentence, which was altogether irre- 
sistible. 

“The tarts, gentlemen! Don’t forget 
the currant tart, the orange, and the apple! 
Ho-o--o! Gentlemen! Mince pie and 
home-made cheese!” 

At the conclusion of the meal the Judge 
inquired of the host how he came to adopt 
this peculiar method of conducting a 
dinner. 

“Certainly, Judge, certainly ; I'll tell 
you. Iam nota Pennsylvanian; Iam a 
Southerner. I once kept a hotel, years 
ago, in Tallahasse, Florida. It was a first- 
class house for the place and period. I 
tried, originally, a printed bill of fare ; 
which I spared no pains to make 
various and fine during the session 
of the legisiature. But I found that 
the lawmakers asked in the main 
only for hominy, and bacon, and 
fried chicken; and slighted my fine prep- 
arations. I ascertained that in numer- 
ous cases it was because they couldn't 
read; and many of those who could were 
at aloss to understand the name of the 
dish after spelling it out.” 

“Ts it really a fact ?” inquired the Judge. 

“True, at that day. So I began to call 
off the bill of fare, and got the reputation 
of keeping the best hotel in Florida.” 

Pat*had secured a small room for Nina 
in the tavern; and, as evening drew on, 
his organ, carefully covered from sight, 
was transferred to the hall, and stationed 
at the side of the stage behind the curtain, 
where he was to sit and furnish the Italian 
melody. 

There was a great demand for sittings, 
and the house was early crowded with a 
roistering audience. Whether the addi- 
tion of music or the failure of the Mor- 
mon’s miracles wrought the change in the 
receipts could not at that early period of 
the performance be ascertained. 

The miracles, not very original, were 





to consist first, in making a pair of shoes 
in sixty-five seconds, which the inspired 
man did by cutting off the tops of a pair 
of boots and slitting the feet down in 
front. 

Secondly, in decapitating any person 
in the room (displaying a huge broad- 
sword, which he sharpened with a whet- 
stone), and safely replacing the head in 
three minntes by the watch. But, waiting 
some time, and no one volunteering, al- 
though several recommended their friends 
to try it, he dismissed the audience, charg- 
ing the failure of miracle No. 2 to an un- 
accommodating auditory. 

The show opened with music. Pat was 
not very happy in his selection for the 
gay occasion. It was the only hymn the 
organ knew, and Pat gave them Wind- 
ham. 

“Now,” said the chief, inspiriting his 
warriors, “the house is full, we have 
music, and Jet us do our best.” 

After much daubing of faces and 
feathering and jeweling, the performance 
opened by a grand war-whoop, which was 
spoiled for Pat, if not for the audience, by 


the chief sputtering Dee-t * ~~ svuu 
vavrent, position. 


The chief was in attitude at length for 
his solo, which was anticipated as the 
musical gem of the performance. The cur- 
tain, as it rolled up, blown by a gust of 
wind, caught upon his black wig; 
and, supposing some one behind had 
touched him, the dignified warrior 
simply pushed back his foot. But, as 
the curtain rose higher, and the wig with 
it, he made a slight motion toward it with 
his hand, as though he would catch it with- 
out much effort, and missed it. Higher 
and higher went the curtain, and higher and 
higher jumped the Indian, just missing it 
each time. No unfortunate red man was 
ever more suddenly or effectually sca!ped | 


and no portion of the entertainment was | 


more vociferously encored. 
[To be Continued.] 
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LAST WORDS. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Fonp eyes, while shadows darklicr steal, 
Faint on my yearning gaze ye shine; 
Yet the accustomed clasp I feel, 
Dear hand, that thrills to mine! 


And yet the unaltered blessing cheers— 
The love which knows not earthly end; 


| Weep—there is comfort in thy tcars, 
which was | 


True wile and perfect friend ! 


From that bright morn of the olden June 
How fair have glided our days till this; 
With life a lengthened honeymoon, 
Fach greeting a bridal kiss ! 


So fair that while, in these last hours, 
To hear my parting words you bena, 

Ican fancy the white of the wedding-flowers 
In the white of your locks, my friend! 





THE SPLUGEN PASS. 
BY MRS. NEWMAN HALL. 


On the 19th of September we left the 


wished to speak with him. Pat ceased | beautiful little town of Menaggio, on the 
playing, and, being invited to the horse- | Lake of Como, by the steamer which called 


shei—the commercial exchange for all bar- 
gain-making in a 


| flourishing town of Plurs. 


| and earth. 











Some peep from vineyards, some from 
rich chestnut woods, some are perched on 
& rocky eminence, others hide in a deep 
ravine, while others rest on the sloping 
meadow-lands above the richor cultiva- 
tion. 

We were now nearing the head of the 
lake, and the snow-peaks of the Alpine 
chain were ranging themselves in grand 
array—many of them half hidden in 
cloud. At Colico we landed, and there 
found the diligence waiting to convey the 
passengers over the great Pass. Colico 
is a small and uninteresting place; but in 
front of the dreary-looking inn women 
sat with large and profusely-filled baskets 
of peaches, grapes, and figs, We bought 
some, for in a few hours we knew we 
should be far from the rich valleys and 
sunny slopes where these fruits grow, and 
that this would be our last feast of peaches 
this year. The diligence was full; but the 
mail provides room for all passengers, and 
we were packed into the “ supplement- 
ary” carriage with one other traveler. 
The carriages on the Continent—be they 
privately hired or supplied by the malle 
poste—are the dirtiest, shabbiest, most 
ricketty old things imaginable. They are 
never washed or swept; the accumulated 
mud of journey after journey is dried upon 
them. In regard to this, we English do 
set our continental friends a good exam- 
ple; for, however humble a vehicle we 
hire in a country village, it is clean. 
Crack goes the whip, and we are off 
along a flat road, running-@etween level 
fields of corn and mulberry trees. We 
soon skirt the somewhat dreary-looking 
Lake of Riva. It once formed the north- 
ern bay of Lake Como, but the river Adda 
in course of time brought such masses of 
deposit down with itas at length to form a 
long level plain between thjs bay and the 
other lake. The road skirts the east side 
of Lake Riva, whose shoits are rugged 
and precipitous, and lack both the fertility 
and population of the fair region we 
had so recently left. After changing 
horses, the valley we ascended  be- 
came narrower and more beautiful; 
the lower slopes being richly wooded 
and intersected by deep ravines, enlivened 
by foaming cascades, and here and there 
a small town. We soon feached Chia- 
venna, an ancient city, called by the 
Romans Clavenna. It is sif{uated at the 
opening of three valleys. Down the valley 
of Yergell rushes the river Maira, which 
flows through the town. Weregretted we 
had no time to walk a short distance up 
this valley, to visit the site of the once 
In 1618 it was 
entirely buried by an immense fall of rocks 
I read that large trees grow 
now in the fissures of the huge masses ot 
rock that silenced and hid forever the in- 
habitants of the once pleasant little city. 
After dining at the large and comfortable 


| hotel, we started ina one-horse carriage 


for Campo Dolcino, on the Splugen Pass. 
As the road is on the ascent all the way, 
the gentlemen walked and the little nag 
pulled up the lady. The ascent com- 
mences as soon as you leave the town. 
The road is smooth and good, bounded by 
vineyards and orchards. Ina few min- 
utes you look down on the fair white 
houses and campaniles of Chiavenna, 
which appears embedded in rich bright 
green foliage. The vineyards now give 
place to chestnut woods, through which 
we wind up the narrowing valley of the 
Pass. The chestnuts, though of large 
dimensions, look shriveled, the fruit poor, 
the upper leaves already withered. At 
this elevation the nut never ripens. We 
are fortunate in having such a pleasant 


postillion, who—with his earrings, his 
jauntily of W&and tascole 


~gad bis hat set 
complete specimen of hisfead—loakeecke 
really appear to be races of particular 
trades and professions—beings of a certain 
cut, speech, and manner, whose calling 
evidently is that of a groom, or a postillion, 
or a barber, or a dairy-maid, or a nursery- 
maid, ora cook. Our driver must have 
been born a postillion. He was greatly in- 
terested in showing us all things worthy 
of atteation, and stopped at different points 
in the road for us to lean over the parapet 
and see the torrent, which, pent up be- 
tween high, precipitous rocks, burst forth 
in magnificent cascades, and, where it was 
not tossed into foam, assunred the bright- 
est emerald green hue. The mountains 
on either side our valley were now very 
precipitous. Al was rock, sterility, and 
savage beauty. The wind blew tremen- 
dously, and the sky was a dull gray color. 
So high was the wind that some of the 
waterfalls that streamed down the steep 
precipices on our right were arrested in 
their course, and the water, blown into 
spray, was carried to a considerable dis- 
tance. It was very curious to watch the 
struggle which the gale and the water 
maintained. Sometimes fora moment the 
beautiful fall would conquer and reach the 
bottom, and the next instant would be sent 
to a distance of halfa mile in a cloud of 
foam. We looked back every now and 
then toward warm and sunny Italy. The 
high peaks immediately overlooking the 
Lake of Como (now far away in the dis- 
tance) were bathed in beautiful colors, and 
small radiant clouds of pink and yellow 
lay resting on the calm blue sky that must 
have been shining on that lovely lake, 
Farewell, Italy! we said, as we still 
climbed onward amid the grandeur of 
Alpine precipices and cascades. Fare- 
well, land of sun and of song!—and we 
may now say of liberty! Liberty founded, 
wetrust,on a firmer basis than in the 
time when the old Romans penctrated 
these dark and rugged fastnesses, where, 
looking for fresh lands to conquer, they 


about nine o’clock at the little harbor just opened the way for northern barbarians 


gh, and 


t 


to negotiate with him to furnish music for | waves of considerable size broke on the 


his exhibition. 


' Pat made a short deliberation; the 


pebbly beach. Though the wind was high, 
it was deliciously balmy,and we much 


j terms were agreed upon, one condition | enjoyed the toss as we crossed and re- 
| being that he should not play in the streets. | crossed the lake to the different little 


| The chief of the Ah-get-the-mon-eos in- 
| formed Pat that he had a stiff opposition 
| in a Mormon preacher, who had emptied 

his house the night before by advertizing 
| a miracle. And now he should issue extra 
bills, advertizing music just from Italy via 
New York, which had played in the prin- 
cipal public places in the city. 

On returning to the hoiel, dinner was 
announced ; but as every seat in the dining- 
room was filled, and enough hungry 
countrymen to fill them again waiting, 
Pat became interested in the peculiar- 
ities of the landlord. He was a large, 
well-formed, bald-headed man, with gray 
whiskers—much the gentleman—in light- 
colored thin clothes, very pompous and 
excessively accommodating. He paraded 
the broad dining-room, between the ta- 
bles, calling off the bill of fare. 

“Try the soup, gentlemen—very fine.” 
Then, turning tothe door, “ Ah! Judge, 
I have reserved the head of the table for 
you.” And little Judge Merepint (it 
could be no other) was astonishing the 
natives by his presence and the court with 
his acumen. For, as he had a tract of 
land in the vicinity, it gave him notoriety, 
and he was retained on the great case of 
the session. 

The Judge put up a lawsuit much as a 
sculptor puts up bis model in plaster. He 
added to or took away, and shaped it all, 
before it came to general vision, by suborn- 








| 


towns, where we picked up passengers. 
Our first call was at Varenna, which is 
most picturesquely situated on a promon- 
tory commanding an exquisite view up 
the Lake of Secco and the two other 
branches of Lake Como. Here we first 
catch sigbt of the grand Pass of the Splu- 
gen, which really commences at the town 
of Secco. Soon after passing through 
Varenna, it pierces the rocks which pre- 
cipitously descend to the lake, and we 
watched from the steamer the arched loop- 
holes of the tunnel, forming to the travel- 
ers going through it a grand rugged frame 
to the picture of the shining lake. Itblew 
quite a gale, and was remarkable to us, 
whose chief associations with this fairest 
and sunniest of lakes were all calmness 
and gentleness. It was quite exciting to 
watch the boats come off from the beauti- 
ful little towns which adorn these lovely 
shores. Some skill was required in the 
boatmen to reach the steamer, for the 





small boats appear unsafe and unmanage- 
able on such tempestuous waters, How 
they were tossed about, and how hard the 
rowers had to pull! Atone village, where 
the breakers dashed over the rocks, the 
children were dancing about in glee, de- 
lighted with the liveliness of the generally 
placid water. So thickly studded with 
towns and villages are the mountains 
which surround this lake that we counted 





27 in one view. without turning our head. 


country village--was | in front of our comfortable inn, the “ Al- | ¢ pour down upon her fertile plains. On 

soon made aware that he was conversing | liergo della Corona.” The lake, usually | 4 firmer, more lasting basis, we trust 
— ° © fae . . | . . i . ’ ——e = 

with the Indian chief himself, who wished | so calm and placid, was quite rou : 


than even in the glorious time of her re- 
publics, when her light shone forth be- 
yond the Alps and irradiated all Europe 
with her wisdom and her beauty, forcing 
homage from the very nations who had 
crushed her, but who now gladly sat at 
her feet to learn of poetry;of art, and of 
science, 

Near ong of the villages we passed 
through we had ocular demonstration of 
the péril attending Alpine travelers in 
the spring of the year, when the snows 
begin to melt. The road bends away a 
little to the left, instead of continuing the 
regular winding course hitherto pursued. 
The reason of this is that, May, 1859, 
an avalanche swept away the old part of 
the road, the bridge, and gallery. Look- 
ing upward to the right, we could see the 
shattered remains of the thick matonry 
which had formed so feeble a resisiance 
to the mighty force of what we are apt to 
think the gently-falling snow. Hackneyed 
as may be the analogy, it is no less true 
or deserving of thought—viz., how the 
strength of gentleness is illustrated by the 
power of these avalanches. ‘‘ Have pa- 
tience,” whispers the falling snow-flake to 
the weary woman who year by yeat re- 





turns scorn and abuse with gentle deeds ; 
it will overpower the scorner at last, 

“ Have patience,” whispers the falling 
snow-flake to the man who toilsin vain 
among the barbarous tribes afar off ; “ thy 
accumulated desds of mercy shall orush in time 
that savage nature.” “ Have patience,” whis- 
pers the falling snow-flaketo the godly man 
who penetrates into the dens of depravity, 
but whose charity off meets with jeering 





scofis; “thy tranguil, loaning actions sill 

















one day shut those scoffing lips.” “ Have 
patience,” whispers the falling snow-flake 
to all who work and “ have no sign”; to 
the timid ones who labor under the petty 
tyrannies of life; to the weak ones who 
have to deal with the cruel and the stub- 
born ; to the neglected, the forsaken, the op- 
pressed ; “ have patience, for in thy confinu- 
ous deeds of love and gentleness thou must and 
wilt in time force every barrier down.” 
But, while the snow-flakes are speaking to 
us, our brave little horse is dragging us up 
the Pass, and we are just now on a piece 
of road under repair, which but ten days 
ago was destroyed in a stormof wind and 
rain by a torrent. 


re 


REVIVAL IN YALE IN 1815. 


BY REV. DAVID KIMBALL, 


Tox circular which suggested motives 
for remembering the Concert of Prayer 
for Colleges presented an estimate that 
the revival in Yale, in the winter and 
spring of 1815, had resulted in the conver- 
sion of fifty thousand souls since that pe- 
riod. Whether the estimate is too great, 
or not, is not material for us to know; but 
the consequences of that work will be 
expanded widely over the world till the 
end of time, and in the world to come it 
will be accurately known how many 
jewels have been added by it to the 
Saviour’s crown. Such a revival enlists 
into the army of the Lord of Sabaoth the 
men who are to exert a vast influence 
upon their fellow-men, and upon their 
destiny in all coming time. But fifty 
years have removed nearly all of the ac- 
tive and leading spirits who participated 
in that glorious work; and their reward 
now is in seeing the multitudes of con- 
verts gathering around the throne, and 
giving honor to Him that sitteth upon it 
and to the Lamb forever. 

At the time of this revival there was no 
concert for colleges. Only fathers and 
mothers interceded for their beloved sons, 
thus thrown among the dangerous pit- 
falls of a college life. Within the college 
itself a conference and prayer-meeting 
was sustained on Saturday evenings, by 
members of the senior class, or by theo- 
logical students, in the senior recitation- 
room. I do not recollect any other pub- 
lic prayer-meeting. 

At the opening of the college term of 
1814, the whole number of students was 
about 300, of whom only 32 or 33 were 
professors of religion. Early in the 
winter of 1815 a strictly private or 
secret prayer-meeting was instituted, 
and punctually attended by all but 
two or three of the professed fol- 
lowers of Christ. It was held in a 
room on a street a few rods south of the 
college buildings, from the hour of five 
until six on Sabbath mornings. At the 
ringing of the bell for college prayers, of 
which the stated hour was six o’clock, we 
dispersed; and, to avoid notoriety, we 
pa different str$#ts to the gmapel. 
TI ng men of the band thought 
tha e their Father reward them 
openly they must enter into their closet 
and shut the qr. Each brother was re- 
quested not to give publicity to the 
prayer-meeting, either by personal inter- 
course or by correspondence. And prob- 
ably each one kept it secret, even from 
his own unconverted room-mate. But 
not only was prayer offered, but many of 
the brethren stood on the watch-tower, 
waiting for the coming shower; and, as 
opportunity offered, they conversed faith- 
fully with their unconverted companions. 
Soon the spirit was poured from on high, 
and the whole college was for a time 
mightily shaken. The stout-hearted stood 
wmesitcers fr also the community, were 
taken by surprise. They had not seen or 
felt the secret power that was exerted by 
that little band, which took hold of the 
Almighty arm. None that knew the cir- 
cumstances would for a moment doubt 
that “wrestling prayer’ had secured the 
blessing. The answer was direct and 
speedy. 

Nowhere was the influence of the re- 
vival more apparent at the time thanin 
the Commons Hall, where 150 students 
took their meals. So still was the hall 
that one rough-spoken student, not him- 
self affected religiously, exclaimed, “ Well, 
if a revival produces such order, I wish 
there was a revival all the time!” 

Who were the first to express a hope I 
do not recollect. The work was rapid as 
well as powerful. The scene on the Sat- 
urday evening after its power was mani- 
fest was especially interesting. More than 
half the students had assembled in the 
place of meeting, crowding the hall. 
President Dwight, as he was sometimes | 
wont to do, attended the meeting. As he 
pressed along to his chair, through the as- 
sembled throng, he was evidently deeply 
affected ; he sat silent for a time, until he 
could control his feelings, and then ad- 
dressed the students with paternal affec- 
tion. On Fast Day, which soon occurred, 
he preached his noted sermon, “ The har- 
vest is passed,” etc., which gave a powerful 
impulse to the revival. 

It was estimated that the number of 
hopeful conversions was not less than 
sixty, although less than half that number 
united with the college church, many pre- 
ferring to do it at their homes. Twenty- 
one, as a part of the whole ingathering, 
enrolled their names at one time as mem- 
bers of the college church. A pleasant 
incident, illustrative of Christian feeling, 
occurred on the occasion. One Baptist 
brother, whose soul had been enlisted in 
the revival, for once leaped over the bars 
of close communion, and sat with the 
rest at the Lord’s table. O, happy day, 
when these minor obstacles shall all be 
removed, and all who love the Saviour 
shall walk together in sweetest harmony, 
as that glowing love to the Master prompts 
them to do. 

This work of grace revolutionized the 
previous plans of quite a number of the 
students, some of them of high standing, 
and all prepared to exert a healthful in- 
fluence in the world. Nevins, the devoted 
minister in Baltimore, was one of the later 
converts. So was Sprague, of Albany, 
whose renown is not limited to one con- 
tinent. He was a champion of Unitarian- 
ism in college ; and, before the revival, had 
read an able essay before the Theological 
Society against the “supreme divinity of 
Jesus Christ.” Afterward he gave in his 
adhesion to Him, as Lord of lords. I well 
remember how we were cautioned not to 
utter anything that would excite his prej- 
udices, and cause him to close his eyelids, 
which were just beginning to open to the 
heavenly light. Others there were whose 
names will stand with equal honor on 
the records of heaven, as successful labor- 
ers in the Master’s vineyard ; but it is not 
needful to designate them here. 

Only a few of theearnest laborers in 
that revival are yet alive. Thurston, of 
the Sandwich Islands, survives; but In- 
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dents of different classes in the college. 
Some of them did the great work of life 
in afew weeks. At that period there was 
ne religious journal to chronicle the in- 
telligence. And we took pains not to 
spread the news abroad until the work 
had reached its culminating point. We 
asked no one to pray for us; but felt as if 
we must ourselves bring our burden to 
the throne of grace. 








SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


THERE is now perfect religious liberty 
throughout Hungary, and the colporteur 
may traverse its length and breadth with his 
Bibles and tracts. The only Sunday-school 
in the kingdom is at Pesth. 


—Would that all our diplomatic agents 
abroad had as salutary an influence as John 
Seys, resident minister and consul-general of 
the United States, who has recently been 
elected superintendent of the Sunday-school 
of the M. E. church in Monrovia, Liberia. 


—The Sabbath-schools of Great Britain, 
including Anglican and Dissenting schools, 
have presented a splendid Bible to the Prin- 
cess of Wales, which, we are told, she was 
“‘graciously pleased’ to accept. The Bible 
was more needed by millions of heathen, or 
by ber husband, 


—Sabbath-schools in most parts of Ger- 
many are hardly known, baving been very 
lately introduced. Two ladiesin Berlin were 
anxious to organize aschool, and applied to 
their pastor for permission. He feared a 
failure; but gave them permission to start if 
they would begin with but three scholars 
each, that so the failure might do but little 
damage. They now have 200 boys and girls, 
and other schools are starting in the city. 
The court-preacher at Berlin has addressed a 
letter to the Lutheran ckergy, recommending 
the cause. 


—The first Sunday-school anniversary ever 
held in Germany was attended lately in Bez- 
lin by 4,000 children. It was held in the 
large garrison church. The Scriptures were 
read in concert, succeeded by the liturgical 
responses of the church, and the recitation 
of the creed followed; and then the melody 
of ‘‘I want to be an angel’? rose and rang 
through the vast dome, with a power and 
unction, and withal asweetness, to which its 
American prototype could indeed but faintly 
compare. Two earnest addresses followed, 
enlivened by familiar questions, and ready 
responses on the part of the cbildren. 


—A writer in the Af/antic Monthly, who has 
been to hear Dickens, suggests that a part 
of the hour and 2 half of the Sabbath-school 
be devoted to reading. Says the writer: 
‘“ Among a dozen teachers, surely there would 
always be one with a little natural aptitude 
for reading and personating, who would con- 
sent to go into training for a year or two, 
and then give all the children, every Sunday, 
half an hour of rapture and an endless bene- 
fit, by reading something suitable.” We 
suspect that few schools could find the half 
hour which they could spare for the purpose, 
as the simple labor of teaching God’s Word, 
impressing it upon the heart, and drawing, | 
out the pupil’s own thoughts and feelings 
will occupy all the time which a faithful 
teacher can command. 


—A missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union at Atlanta, who was formerly 
amember of Rev. Dr. Cuyler’s church, in 
Brooklyn, writes: 

‘The tield opens here grandly. Mr. R. 
Pardee, who is now here, says this is the 
most important post for S.-S. missionary 
work in the whole United States, and that 
the Am.8.-S. Union ought to raise $500,000 a 
year for the next five years. I organized a 
Sunday-school last Sunday, away out in the 
woods ten miles from town. [had 164 scholars | 
to start with. There were nearly 300 persons 
present, some of them ooming five miles 
afoot. There were no less than seven men 
there who had come various distances from 
four to seven miles, to get ‘the Sunday- 
school man’ to ‘come over and help’ them. 
haste bed neve, been 9: Sunday-schao! man’ 
Schuur next sunday : one a colored school, 
which will probably start 200 strong.” 


—Mr. R. G. Pardee held the first of his 
Sabbath-school conventions in the Southern 
States at Charlottesville, Va., March 8th. 
The meeting was asuccess. He says: 

“*T found five or six good church schools, 
four neighborhood mission-schools, and sevy- 
eral colored Sabbath-schools at Charlottes- 
ville and around about. Some of the de- 
voted Christian young men from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia walk 5's miles to Ragged 
Mountain and back again each Sabbath, to 
sustain two schools. In the university a 
white and a colored school are taught every 
Sunday. : 

‘“‘T saw a map of Albemarle County, drawn 
by one of the Sunday-school workers, with a 
pen, noting down something like fifty white 
and ten colored Sunday-schools, scattered 
into every town and section.”’ 


The ‘colored Sabbath-schools” are, no 
doubt, better than none for the pupils, but 
cannot fail to perpetuate the odious preju- 
dice of caste. We call upon the Southern 
churches to make no such distinction; but 
to admit into the same schools, and to eqnal 
privileges, all the youth of the land. Mr. 
Pardee has since been holding very success- 





titude, and look forward more hopefully to 
the coming years. It did not pay to smoke; 
but most decidedly it pays to stop smok- 
ing.” 


—A Nationa? Temperance Convention will 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, commencing on 
Wednesday, July 29th. The call is signed 
by Hon. W. E. Dodge, president of the 
National Temperance Socicty ; by representa- 
tives of the Sons of Temperance, Good Tem- 
plars, ete.; by the presidents of Dartmouth 
and Williams Colleges ; and by representa- 
tives of the Methodist, Presbyterian (O. 8. 
and N.8.), Reformed Presbyterian, Episco- 
pal, Baptist, and Reformed (Dutch) churches. 
The call invites all general assemblies and 
all syaods, all general and annual confer- 
ences, all associations of ministers and re- 
ligious state conventions, all national and 
state temperance organizations, Grand 
Divisions Sons of Temperance, Grand Lodges 
of Good Templars, Grand Temples of Tem- 
plars of Honor and Temperance, to send 
delegates. Each body to be entitled to 
seven delegates, of which the presiding offi- 
cer and secretary sball be two, the other five 
to be appointed by the body. The objects of 
the convention are to compare views, discuss 
foundation principles, and secure, so far as 
practicable, concert of action. 


—Dr. Jewett, in the National Temperance 
Advocate, pleads earnestly with the friends of 
the cause in every town and village in the 
land to organize for earnest local work. 
State and county organizations are well, but 
they are not enough. Ifthe friends of tem- 
perance in Massachusetts had been thor- 
oughly organized, the prohibitory law could 
not have been broken down. The Sons of 
Temperance and the Good Templars have 
done much; but experience shows that many 
earnest friends of the cause will not join any 
other than open organizations. In evéry 
locality where there is a considerable num- 
ber of earnest friends of the cause, not em- 
braced in lodges or divisions, they should 
immediately organize. If their numbers are 
too ineonsiderable to warrant public meet- 
ings at first in churches, vestries, or public 
halls, they should hold regular meetings alternate- 
ly in the private parlors of the members, and in a 
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Adama, A. C., of Maine, Cong, 
Wethersfield, Ct., March 18th, 


Banfield, J. A., Cong., ord., at Lonig 
ville, Kansas, March 12th. 
le, 


Frazer, Simon, Presb., ord., March 
Ord, 


’ inst, a 


at Salt Springs, New Brunswick. 
Heath, A. H., Free Bapt., Feb. 2th 
Auburn, Me. 
Lyon, James H., Cong., inst 
Falls, R. I. 
Naylor, Francis, Bapt., grad. of 
leff Coll., ord., Chardon, Geang 
Peabody, H. H., Bapt., ord. 
lington, Vt., March 4th. 
Vail, A. 8., Bapt., of Kalamazoo Semin 
ord., March 23d, at Schooleraft, Mick 
CALLS. 
Alleut, William Peun., Cong., 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Birchard, W. M., Cong., Collamer, (4, 
to Montville, Ct. 
Bowles, George, Baptist, Fall River, Mace 
to Nashua, N. H. 


Bridgeman, A. L., Luth., Breakaberg 
Schoharie Co., to Fayette, Seneca / 
N. Y. 


Chaffee, Mr., Univ., to Dexter, Me. 

Curtis, George C., Presb., Elmira, to thy 
Ist church, St. Louis, Mo. 

Day, 8. Mills, Presb., to a professorship @ 
Elmira Female College. 

Dickerman, 
Rindge, N. H. 

French, W. ., VU. Presb., to be pred 
dent of Ohio Central College. 

Frye, Mr., of Bangor Seminary, Cong fy 
Paris, Me. 

Galvin, Edward Ilsley, Unit., to 3, 
Danvers, Mass. 

Goodrich, Lewis, Cong., of Stratham, y 

H., to Wells, Me. 

Hockman, M. F., Luth., Lane 
to Gettysburg, Darke Co., 0. 

Erons, William, to the Co 
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social way talk over this great matter, in- 
viting their immediate but unpledged neighbors 
to meet with them. The pledge sbould be | 
presented at the close of every such meet. | 
ing, and its claim urged as the only safe | 
bond of union, and as indicating the only | 
safe practice in relation to intoxicating | 
liquors. 

—In a certain town in Ohio, on a certain 
Sabbath, no long time since, the pulpits of 
several churches, by special agreement, 
opened their batteries upon the rum traffic, 
the drinking habits of society, ete. The 
dealers in intoxicating drinks, and their 
dupes, were thereupon greatly excited ; and 
one of them delivered bimself to the sympa- 
thizing bystanders in his bar-room as fol- 
lows: ‘*Why, these people even had the 
impudence to ask me to give something to 
help build their church; and now they’re 
trying to break down my business. I 
wouldn’t give them a cent! There’s the 
3, I did do something for them. I 
rent a slip at St. ; and they let me alone.”’ 
The question, says a correspondent, will be 
raised, In which pulpit is the Gospel most 
faithtully preached? Which preaching most 
honors the Master? Andcan it be that in 
very many churches it is deemed prudent 
not to utter the whole counsel of God, lest 
the track of profitable and popular sins 
should be crossed, and some pewholder be 
disturbed? Canit be that very many called 
to follow Christ, in apostolic zeal preaching 
the Gospel, findit politic to pass over lightly 
or in silence the great evils which are des- 
olating our land and interposing the great- 
est obstacles to the advancement of the 
kingdom of Christ? God forbid that the 
preacher’s sacred commission should be thus 
lightly esteemed—nay, exposed to such 
solemn trifling—and the cause of God and 
man be thus wantonly betrayed! What 
might not be done if all the churches of 
Christ were indeed a unit, presenting an un- 
broken front to the enemies of God and of 
righteousness! _ 








FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 


Tue British kraken, which is enveloping 
King Theodore on one side of Africa, is ex- 
tending its tentacula from the south. The 
Bassouto tribe, with its king, Moshesh, 
is to be favored with a ‘ protectorate.” 
Well, no one will grieve to see the power of 
England extended in savage Africa. Better 
Victoria than Napoleon. 


—The chief interpreter of the Abyssinian 
expedition is the well-known missionary, 
Dr. Krapf. Sir R. Napier writes to the secre- 
tary of state for Indiathat he bas been re- 
luctantly compelled to allow him to quit the 
expedition; as he has lost his health in tbe 
performance of bia duties, and has been rec- 
ommended by his medical attendant to pro- 
ceed immediately to Europe. 





—Professor Palmieri, of Naples—who has 
been studying the eruptions of Mt. Vesu- 
vius—thinks the volcano acts under lupar 
influence. In truth, the periods of its great- 
est eruptions get every day about half an 
hour later, coinciding with the movements 





ful conventions at Selma and Montgomery, 
Ala., and at Columbus and Atlanta, Ga. 


—Will the freedmen help themselves? 
Show them how to do work to which they 
have been unaccnstomed ; give them a start, 
and then what will you see? A missionary 
of the American Sunday-school Union in 
Missouri writes: ‘‘ Not long since, an intel- 
ligent-looking freedman came to me on the 
cars and said, ‘Iam thesuperintendent of that 
colored school you organized in M—, and I 
thought that you would like to bearfrom it,’ 
He then proceeded to inform me that they 
had enjoyed a revival in that Sunday-school, 
and over sixty bad professed faith in Christ. 
‘And now, sir,’ he continued, ‘we are build- 
ing a chapel, and expect to occupy it the 
tirst of next month.’ I asked how much the 
chapel cost them. He said, ‘About $800 in 
money. You see, some of our members 
hanled the timber; and others, who were 
mechanics, helped to build it; and we raised 
nearly all the funds among ourselves.’ This 
he said with so much pride that I telt greatly 
interested and encouraged. From that Sun- 
day-school a church has grown; and that 
church, by its precept ard example, has en- 
courazed other neighborhoods to labor for 
Christ.”’ 





TEMPERANCE. 


Lorp SHAFTES8BCRY, speaking from bis own 
knowledge and experience as commissioner 
of lunacy for twenty years, says: ‘ Fully 
six-tenths of all the cases of insanity to be 
found in these realms arise from no other 
cause than from the habit of intemperance 
in which the people have indulged.” 


—The temperance men of Pennsylvania 
are circulating a petition fora law submit- 
ting the question of license or no license to 
the vote of the people on the second Tues- 
day of each October. When the popular 
vote in any town or ward of a city is against 
license, the courts shall not grant any. 


—Pennsylvania has a criminal and pauper 











of the moon. This observation, if trust- 
worthy, confirms the theory that the interior 
of the earth is molten, in which case its sub- 
stance would beas much snbject to the laws 
of tides as the oceans. | 








—Italy is a land of symbols. The fair | 
maidens of Rome are embroidering with 
pearls, on silk, a wedding present for the 
bride of Prince Humbert of Italy, in which 
a young girl (Rome), in the habit of the 
Campagna, will be seen defending herself 
against a hideous serpent. Thus they ap- 
prise the future queen of Italy that they con- 
nect her approaching marriage with the 
hoped-for deliverance of their city from the 
Papal power. 


—The London Museum hasan agent with 
the army in Abyssin‘s collecting manuscripts 
and other monuments of antiquity. In one 
of the churches has been found an odd paint- 
ing, not so antique, representing the passage 
of the Dead Sea. Moses, standing on the 

















population of 24,004—nine-tenths from in- 
temperance—maintained at a cost of $2,259, - 
910 66, or $5 80 for each voter in the state. 
The state revenue for licenses is $317,742 75; 
while the cost to the people of supporting 
intemperate criminals and paupers is $2,259, - 
910 66. 


—The Pennsylvania State Temperance 
Convention, lately held, called upon the 
legislature for an appropriation for the ercc- 
tion and support of an asylum for inebriates, 
{t also recommends the State Temperance 








gersoll long ago closed his earthly labors, 
He had been a sea-captain; and the bolt 
of heaven, that came down the mast and 
smote his mate dead, was a messenger of 
mercy tohim. He was an eminent work- 
er for Christ in the college, Orrin Fowler 
was another ; but I need not particularize. 
There was no influence outside of the col- 
lege that was brought to bear upon the 
work ; no evangelist nor clergyman from 








Society to raise $10,000 by apportionment 
among the several eounties of the state. It 
resolved that under no circumstances are 
alcoholic beverages preventive of disease. 


—Mr. James Parton, who has beens smoker 
for thirty years, stopped suddenly, and is all 
the better for it. Hesays: “I have less 
headache, I enjoy exercise more, and step 
out much more vigorously. My room is 
cleaner. I think Iam rather better tempered, 
as Well as more cheerful and satisfied, I en- 





abroad, The leading spirits wera stu: 


| dure the inexitabls ills of life with more for- 


further bank, is shaking his rod with mock- 
ing irony over Pharaoh, whose horse is being 


| Karr, Mr., Cong., Chico 


in Plain and Blooming Grove, 0}: 

pee, 
Brooklyn, to Keene, N. H. 

Logan, 8. C., Presb., secretary | 
Assembly’s Committce on Freed: 
M’ Keesport, Pa. 

Malvern, John, Free 
street church, Dover, N 

Manley, E. M., Presb., 

Marsh, William G., Pres! 
to Marysville, Ohio. 

Packard, Charles, 
church, Waldoborouyh, Me 

Parker, E. E., Cong. 
the Memorial church, Springiicid, 

Parsons, B. B., D.D., Presb., to 1 
church, Philadelphia. 

Patten, Moses, Con 
West Dracut, Mass. 

Reed, Lewis H., Presb., Syracuse, N 
to the 8tb church, Philadelphia. 

Refd, A. 8., Presb., to Anderson, Ind 

Sample, R. F., Presb., St. Anthony, Min, 
to Minneapolis. 

Shepard, F. W., Bapt., Plaistow, N. H., 
to Phenix, R. I. 

Williams, R. J., Gong., Somerset, te 
Bradford, Iowa. 

Wander Las, John, Presb., to Freeport 
Ill. 

Zorn, J. Theophilus, Morav., accepts the 
call to the mission service in the [sland 
of Jamacia, W. I. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 
Blake, 8. A., Bapt., Florida, Maas 
Burr, H., Cong., at Dumont, Ill. 
Child, Mr., Epis., Zion church, Newpor 
| 
Clapp, RB. R., Bapt., Pontiac, Wich 
Davies, D. O., Presb., Paris, Ky 
Fuller, E. K., Bapt., Cannon s‘r 
Gibson, A., Bapt., River Falls, Wis 
Guild, C., Cong., at Watumwa, linsas, 
Mall, A., Bapt., Leominster, Mass 
Hieron, Jobo M., Unit. Hartford, ct. 
Miewitt, J. O. M., Bapt., at Fairwater, 
Wis. 
Johnson, H. B., Bapt., at Lapeer, Vick 
Longley, M. M., Cong., Fitchburg, Mas 


Lyford, F. H., Free Bapt., East Randolph, 
Vt. 


| Moore, W. P., Presb., Oil City, Pa. 


Miorse, G. C., Cong., at Emporia, Kansas 

Newell, W. W., D.D., Gnit., has resigned 
the pastorate at Cambridge, Mass., held 
since 1820, and received a gift of 210,009 
from his parish. 

Padelford, A. J., Bapt., Amherst, Mass, 

Page, B. G., Cong., Lebanon Center 

Patterson, Dr., U. Prasb., president 
Ohio Central College. 

Roe, Charles J., Bapt., at Rockton, I! 

Russell, Frank W., Cong, Pivi 
church, Philadelphia, March 26th 

Schlosser, G., Cong., at Rantou! 

Searle, Jcremiah, Ref. (Dutch), 
cuse, N. Y. 

Seccombe, Charles, Cong., at Zu 
Minn. 

Smith, T. Ralston, D.D., Presh., 
the secretaries of the Am. Bibl 
supplies the Ref. (Dutch) chur 
Tompkinsville for one year. 

Smiley, Geo. W., Cong., 2d Congreg® 
tional church, Philadelphia. 

Van Alstin, D., Bapt., at Medina, N ¥ 

White, John, Cong., at Iowa, from ill 
health. 


Ct. 


. 


Towa. 


at Syra- 


a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Abbott, Mr., Unit., late of Dover, N. H, 
has renounced Christianity, withdrawn 
his name from the roll of Unitarian 
clergymen, and proclaimed himself @ 
theist. 

Badger, H. C., Unit., has gone to supply 
the church at New Orleans for April and 
May. 


rapidly submerged, while the Egyptian in- | Bird, E. M., Luth., Valatie, N. ¥., hae 


fantry, already nearly engulfed, are holding | 


| their firelocks over their heads. 


—Geo. Peabody was lately in Rome, and 


had an interview with the Pope, who, as an | 


unusual mark of distinction, requested him | 
to be seated in his presence. A delicate 
token of Pio Nono’s appreciation of Mr 
Peabody’s universal benevolence was afford- 
ed by the Latin quotations from Holy Writ, 
showing the blessed quality of charity, which 
he wrote with his own hand under some 
photographic likenesses of himself, which he 
presented to the party as souvenirs of the 
visit. 


—The Irish Church must soon die. Messrs. 
Gladatone, Mill, and Lowe have attacked in 
Parliament the establishment by which the 
whole island is taxed to support the church 
system of fifteen per cent. of its population, 
and those the very ones who are best able to 
pay their own ecclesiastical bills. The House 
of Commons voted Friday night that no 
further appointments shall be made for the 
higher ofiices in the Irish Church. Disestab- 
lishment is the battle-cry of the Opposition: 
and it is not a little ludicrous to see Disraeli, 
the champion of the Anglican Chureh, warn- 
ing his henchmen that if the Irish Church 
falls the English Establishment must fall 
also. That is no doubt true, though Mr. 


Gladstone is not yet ready to support such a 
measure, 





—Nobody seems to know much about the 
Abbe Napoleon, who has just been created 
eardinal with such unusual pomp, and whe 
will probably be Pope when the present aged 
and epileptic incumbent dies. He is yet 
young, and is described as dark, silent, in- 
scrutable; of few words, but of great know)- 
edge and high accomplishments; full of sub- 
tle secret counsel, Winning other men’s 
een, a ——e bis own. It is not 
en known w er sympathizes with 
the Ultramontane party or is dasivomn to 
harmonize Pepal policy with the spirit of the 








age. Pi fell down in a fit at the Vati. 
can on th inst., causing mych alarm. 
His medical adviser has forbidden him to 
fatigue himself by giving audiences and at- 
—e a _ aH _ subject te epi- 
eptic attacks in his youth, but they have not 
returned till of late: - 


joined the Episcopal Cliurch. 

Bushnell, Dr., Cong., of Hartford 
deliver the annual address of the 
torical Society at the Chicago Seminary, 
next month. 

Caldwell, Dr., Baptist, of the First 
chureh, Providence, declines the profes- 
sorship at Newton. 

Cook, F. W., Cong., Ripon, Wis., hag 
gone to the Dacotah Territory, to plant 
the first Congregational church at Yank- 
ton, the capital. 

Curtis, William 8., D.D., Presb., has re- 
signed the presidency of Knox College, 
Ill., intending to return to the work of 
the ministry as a pastor. 


will 


Rhe- 


Eastburn, Bishop, Epis., preached and 
prayed in the Old South church, Boston, 
in citizen’s dress, and without book. 

Finney, Prof. C. G., Cong., Oberlin, has 
been invited to give the students at An- 
dover some lectures on the work of the 

ministry, with his personal experience. 

Gordon, George, Presb., late president of 
Theria College, O., died, March 11th, at 
Salem, 0. 

HMacket, H. B., D.D., Bapt., professor in 
the theological institution at Newton, 
has resigned his position there, in order 
to go to New York to revise the Old 
Testament, under the auspices of the 
American Bible Union. 

Kimball, Chas. C., supplies Dr. Lyon’s 
church (First Presb.) at Erie, Pa., during 
his absence. 

Linsley, Joel H., D.D., formerly president 
of Marietta College, died, March 23d, a’ 
Greenwich, Ct. 

Lynch, James, a colored clergyman o8 
Mississippi, challenges any ene in the 
state te a publie discussion of the 
suffrage question. 

Mack, J. A., Cong., Moline, Mil., has re- 
moved to Peoria, to take the pastoral 
charge of the Main-street churok. 





| Nicholsou, Dr., Epis, Beston, hee 
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NOTICES. 
the Editor's responsibility for the 
paper does not include the Commer- 
Department, Commercial and Busi- 
ess Ni ams, and Advertisements; for all 
Which the Publisher, who is at the same time Commer - 


: the Editorial, Literary 

communications for y orary, 

7 at at Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 

gphould be addressed to the Editor; all communications 

Wor the Co jal Dep t, to the Commercial 

Editor; and all t loath from sub- 
geribers and advertisers, to the Publisher, 

GH" No notice can betaken of anonymous communica- 
Sona, Whaftver is intended for insertion must be authen- 
ticated by the name and address of the writer; not neces 
Garily for publication, but as a guaranty of good faith, 

8B" We do not hold ourselves responsinie for any view, 
2r opinions expressed in the communications gf our Oor- 
‘Fespondents. 

8" Manusoripts sent to Tus Inperenpvenr cannot be 

Returned. 


Che Independent. 


THEODORE TILTON, Eprror. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, Pusuisuer. 


RK, APRIL 9, 1868. 
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THE GREAT TRIAL 





Tux Managers of the Impeachment 
This 
extraordinary trial was opened by Gen. 
Butler ina manner worthy of his great 


rested their case on Saturday last. 


ability and of the unprecedented occa- 
Bion. 
garded as the ablest intellectual perform- 
ance of his lifetime. 


His speech will probably be re- 


Nor can we too 
much admire the skillful manner in which 
he and his compeers have conducted the 
whole business of the prosecution thus far. 
The case rests, as it seems to us, on so 
sure and solid a foundation that, if justice 
be done, and there be no treachery 
among Republican senators, the Presi- 
dent’s conviction is a foregone conclusion. 
The whole nation, watching the daily 
proceedings of the trial, sees the Presi- 
dent’s guilt proven beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. We now hope that the defense 
will be as thorough asthe law and the 
lawyers can make it, to the end that the 
President's condemnation may be due 


solely to his own great criminality, and to 


The Republican party has already taken 
more than a half-step toward this position. 
The Civil Rights billi—passed in April, 
1868—advanced the party a long stride be- 
yond the last national platform, in the di- 
rection of justice to the negro. Unusual 
joy beatin the pulses of both houses of 
Congress on the day when the great meas- 
ure was announced by the Speaker to be a 
“ law of the land, the President's objec- 





‘| tions tothe contrary notwithstanding.” 


The colored people of Washington covered 
the Gesks of senators and representatives 
with flowers, as a fragrant token of grati- 
tude to the champions of their rights, It 
was our happy fortune to be a witness of 
the animating scene. But we could nothelp 
wondering why a Congress so quick to 
give civil, should be so slow to give politi- 
cal, rights, Civil and political rights 
ought to go hand in hand. If Con- 
gress had authority to pass a bill es- 
tablishing one class of these rights, 
it had equal authority to pass a 
bill establishing the other. In fact, one 
and the same act—whether it be a law of 
Cengress or an article of the Constitution 
—ought to guarantee both civil and polit- 
ical rights, “All persons born in the 
United States,” says the bill, “are hereby 
declared to be citizens of the United 
States.” And it then goes on to say that 
“such citizens of every race and color” 
may (like white people) make bargains, 
give evidence, sue in court, inherit prop- 
erty, be hanged, and in fact enjoy all the 
rights of white men except the single 
right to vote. 

The Republican party must now give to 
the negroes of the whole United States 
their political, as it has already given them’ 
their civil, rights. The negro must every 
where receive the elective franchise. It is 
not enough merely to say that the rebel 
states alone shall‘ be made to stand on the 
basis of negro suffrage. The North must 
not be behind the South in political 
equality. On the 8th of January, 1867, 
the negroes of the District of Columbia re- 
ceived their long-withheld ballot. A 
fortnight afterward Congress decreed that 
no territory of the United States should 
thenceforth deny the ballot to “ any citizen 
of the United States on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 
If, therefore, the Southern States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and all the territories 
are covered and gilded with -Impartial 
Suffrage, the Northern States should now 








no fault of his counsel. A republic that 
had to lose a good President by assassin. 
ation ought to be able to get rid of a bad 


~™e by impeachment. 
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blot out the old stigma which they have 
set upon the negro, and write justice and 
equality in its place. 

Our Northern anti-negro conatitutions 
and laws are a lamentable code of politi- 
cal oppression. Five New Eagland 
States, itis true, have no eyes to see the 


Easter holidays; and what the next step 


THE NEXT PLATFORM. 


color of a man’s skin. Wisconsin, by a 
decision of her Supreme Court, permits 
Aatform for the Republican party, it is aan sh ae, Seen re Oe 
| ago admitted as a state on the funda- 

; mental condition that she never should 
| deny the right of suffrage to any citizen 
The first Nitional Republican Conven- ; on account of his complexion. But, with 
tion was held in Philadelphia, June, 1856— | the exception of these seven states, (five 
, in New England and two in the West), 

Pele | all the rest of the North still continues to 
of such Whigs and Democrats as were | jncult the negro by crippling his 


As it will soon be time to write a new | 
already time to inquire what must be its 


Yeading idea. 


only twelve years ago. It was composed’ 


willing to forget former political differ- 
ences for the sakesof opposing the repeal | 
| 


of the Missouri Compromise, of prevent- | 


political rights. For instance, in New 
York, if a white man4aas been one year a 
citizen (even though he be a beggar in rags), 


he may vote; buta black man, in order to 
exercise the same right, must be three 
; years a citizen, and must have secreted | 


Ing the extension of slavery, and of admit- 


ting Kansas as a free state. The bearer of 


the new standard was the gallant Col. Fre- | 
mont, whose name, in those halcyon days 


of his renown, could nowhere be men- 


tioned without thrilling the hearts of all 


lovers of liberty; but who, in these later | 


years, lias uttered no voice concerning the 


aation’s <iuty or the negro’s rights. Gen. 
Fremont is one of the American people's 
lost loy Ai thie 


1 we hope th rT 


ps the 


t every ¢ 


man wh nation’s cause 


$250 somewhere about his pockets. In 
Ohio, a negro, before he can vote, must be 


'“over half white”—if anybody can tell 


exactly how that proportion is deter- 
mined. Pennsylvania gives the baHot to 


| “every white freeman”; Illinois to “every 


white male citizen.” Indiana says, “ No 


negro or mulatto shall have the right of 


sulliage.” Oregon replies, “No negro, 
Chinaman, or mulatto.” Thus the vari- 


ous states vary the phraseology of the 


e 

was “short, sharp, and decisive,” and the 
necessity for prompt and bold action was 
80 great that measures were taken which 
afew months since no leader in Parlia- 
ment would have dared to inaugurate. 
It was a time for statesmanship, and the 
Liberals were fortunate in a leader who 
Was equal to the occasion. On the 23d of 
March, Mr. Gladstone presented a series of 
resolutioas in the House of Cc-nmons, 
substantially to the effeet that the Irish 
Church should be dissevered from 
all connection with the government, and 
that the revenues which it had so long en- , 
joyed should be employed for the benefit 
of the Irish people. This was the most 
radical and revolutionary measure that 
had been proposed in Parliament since 
the time of the Duke ef Wellington’s 
Emancipation Act ; and the Tories were so 
unwilling to meet it squarely that they 
tried to postpone the discussion of it until 
the meeting of the next Parliament. It 
had been ably and hotly discussed by 
John Bright, Stanley, Gladstone, Disracli, 
and other prominent members. Last 
week was wholly occupied with the de- 
bate, the great struggle ending on Friday 
night—or rather on Saturday morning, ot 
5 o'clock; when, on the motion of Lord 
Stanley to postpone the subject until 
the meeting of the next Parliament, 
out of six hundred votes, three hun- 
dred and thirty were given against the 
ministry. Immediately afterward the 
House went into committee of the whole, 
and Mr, Qladstone’s resolutions were 
passed by nearly as large a majority. 
The Commons then adjourned for the 


will be, whether the Tories will resign or 
not, we can only conjecture. But the im- 
portant point to know is that a forward 
step has been taken, from which there can 
be no retreat, toward the complete sever- 
ance of whatis called the Irish Church: 
from the fostering care of the govern- 
ment. The 7imes most happily designates 
it “the removal of a cancer from the em- 
pire.” How this severance of Irish 
church and state is to be effected, 
and in what manner the vast en- 
dowments of the church are to|’ 
be appropriated, will be questions for 
the next administration to determine. 
Our interest in the matter, on this side 
the Atlantic, ceases when the removal of 
the cancer is determined upon; for we 
know that then the patient will rapidly 
begin to recover. Englishmen will very 
naturally immediately begin to ask why, 
if itis proper to remove an ecclesiastical 
cancer from Ireland, it can be necessary 
to allow one to remain in England. 
English Dissenters are not quite so violent 
in their opposition to “the Establish- 
ment” as Irish Catholics have been ; but 
they are not less determined, and they 
will gain fresh strength from this success- 
ful exploit of the Liberals, and the next 
cancer to be removed will be one nearer 
home. In Mr. Disraeli’s speech, in the 
course of the discussion, he argued with 
extraordinary fluency and with brilliant 
sophistry in favor of religious endowments, 
and the necessity ofa connection between 
church and state in order to preserve the 
religion of a people. He contended 
that without state endowments there 
would be no religion; but it required an 
amazing degree of audacity to make such 
a plea, when the very Establishment in 
whose detense he was laboring was a mon- 
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beneficent civil government. The trade 
of murder and robbery is sanctified in both 
countries by the name of patriotism and 
loyalty. The Italian brigands profess to 
be the soldiers of young Bomba, and fight- 
ing in his cause; and the Kuklux Klan and 
other banditti with us are the champions 
of the Lost Cause, trying, if not for victory, 
at least for revenge. Both classes of ruf- 
fians spring out of the bosom of the s0- 
ciety of which they make part, when the 
occasion offers for plunder or blood; and 
both disappear again and are lost in a 
community that sympathizes with them, 
or is silent through fear of them. 

The remedies for these mischiefs on 
either side the ocean are not far to seek, 
though not easy to apply. In the first 
place, peace and the security of persons 
and property must be secured by the 
armed hand. Weare glad to see that Vic- 
tor Emanuel has at last sent a detachment 
of his idle army to try to put an end to 
the brigandage which threatens to make 
his southern dominions a desert. And it is 
easy to see that there can be no effectual 
check to the villainies which have re- 
placed slavery, and inherited all its old 
malignity against the negroes and the 
North, other than military government, at 
present. But the radical cure for these 
mischiefs in Italy, as in America, lies in 
the improvement of the condition of the 
people, in their advancement in industry 
and prosperity, and this through the 
spread of education and _ intelligence. 
Ilow to do this best is now the great 
problem for statesmen and philanthro- 
pists. There can be no United Italy or 
United States until these dregs of the 
deadly diseases, sJavery and despotism, 
are worked out of the system. A cure to 
be worked by no empiric nostrums, but 
only by a patient leading back to an obe- 
dience to the divine laws. It may take a 
gencration to do it in; but we are very 
‘sure that both countries are destined to be 
safe for the habitation of all manner of 
‘men through all their borders. But this is 
to be won only by one of those victories of 
peace which are not merely “ not less re- 
nowned than war,” but requiring equal* 
courage, greater skill, and higher virtues. 
And it is to win this great and crowning 
victory that every Christian citizen must 
now gird up his loins. 





WHAT CONSTITUTES A CHRIS- 
TIAN COUNTRY? 


THERE is an old jest which exbibits 
two sailors shipwrecked om a strange 


among savages or not until, as they 
climbed a ridge, they saw across the yal- 
ley the ugly shape of a gallows. “Down 
on your knees, Jack,” said Tom, “ and 
thank God for bringing us into a Christian 
country.” It is possible that the English, 
who are seldom too well pleased with 
other countries, may congratulate them- 
selves in the same way when they read 
the brief tale of Thomas Clerk, the Lam- 
beth laborer, whom Mr. Justice Shee, on 
the 29th of January, in the year of our 
Lord 1868, handed over to the sheriff of 
Surrey to see that sentence of death was 
carried outin due form. Clerk is twenty- 
seven years old, and was last year work 
ing at some meanly-paid employment, 
and living witha woman to whom he 
was not married, but who had berne him 





strous reproach to his argument. The Cath- 
olics in Ireland have had no other endow- | 
ments from the state, since the time oft 
Queen Elizabeth, save persecutions, yet 
they have flourished like a green bay tree, | 
while the Established Church, which has | 
been triply endowed with honors, wealth, | 
and titular dignities, does not number in 
its fold one-eighth part of the population. 
With the disseverance of the Irish Church | 
from all connection with the state we | 


a child—a littie girl. It would seem that 
he tenderly loved both the mother and 
child. But in London, the busiest city in 
the world, he lost his place, and could get 
no other work. In England, the wealth- 
iest country in the world, he saw his dear 
ones starving, and could do nothing for 
them. In consequence, probably, of that 
apostolic though rather costly establish- 
ment, the state church, and its teachings, 
he had heard of heaven as being a better 


before there can be any genuine union or 


ree. ~. ecieastiates 
_———— 








clemency of that faithful wife and 
devoted mother, who has done so much 
by her own goodness to soften and ex- 
cuse the estublished order of things in 
England. But we are not sure that either 
mercy or justice require that she should 
interpose. Let the rigor of the law be 
satisfied ; and let the world see a poor 
wretch, maddened by sorrow to the 
sacrifice of his dearest treasure, add his 
own life, legally taken, to the costliness 
of the sacrifice. Let him pass from the 
sphere of human law and earthly judges 
to the realm of divine justice, which alone 
can weigh and compensate his crime. 
He is weary of the world, and the world 
is tiredofhim. But let it not be forgotten 
that in a country where the marriage of 
‘the poor is respected, and the labor of the 
poor is welcomed and recompensed, it 
would be impossible to parallel the crime 
of Thomas Clerk, because the motive for it 
would not exist. Such.a country is ours ; 
and in this we have greatly the advantage 
over England, however scrious our other 
defects may be. 


DEATH OF A PHILANTHROPIC 
LAWYER. 


Joun JoLurrE, Esq., long an able law- 
yer in Cincinnati, died last weck, in Wash- 
ington City, where he has resided for 
several years. Although a native of Vir- 
ginia, he has been throughout his active 
life a firm, consistent, and deveted Abo- 
litionist, always outspoken, always the 
helper of the fugitive from slavery, always 
the wise counselor and resolute advocate 
in legal matters of the negro and_ his 
friends. He never shrank from such aid 
or advocacy through fear of any personal 
consequences; but bore cheerfully the 
personal obloquy and the professional 
losses which in those days were the sure 
lot of every public man who dared to 
demand either humanity or justice for one 
of the outcast race. One noted case in 
which he encountered personal danger, as 
well as pecuniary loss, may be referred to. 
A wealthy planter in South Carolina, 
who had lived for many years with 
a slave woman as a wife, and had by 
her a family of children, became con- 
vinced of his duty to secure the welfare 
of his family by legal provisions. He, 
therefore, made his will, declaring the 
freedom of the woman and her children, 
and giving to them the whole of his prop- 
erty. Knowing that neither clause of the 
will would be allowed any validity if the 
slaves remained in South Carolina, he 
brought the whole family to the State of 





coast, and uncertain whether they were | Ohio; and, on landing at Cincinnati, he 


fell dead in the street, before he had 
reached lodgings or made any provision 
for his family. Mr. Jolliffe, on hearing of 
the facts,at once took upon himself the case 
of the widow and orphans, and, without 
any security for remuneration, entered 
upon legal proceedings for the vindica- 
tion of their rights. Finding that it was 
necessary to institute suits in South Caro- 
lina, he at once resolved to go in person 
to the place, encountering without fear the 
known spirit of injustice and violence 
which reigned there. As might have 
been expected, his mission was wholly in 
vain, as to the recovery of the property 
by law ; and he himself was only with 
great difficulty able to escape wit is 
life. South Carolina courts ignored the 
last will and testament of the owner of 
the estates, and all the natural claims of 
his ‘recognized children, and gave the 
property to distant relatives, leaving the 
rightful family in want and suffering. 
The sole satisfaction of the heroic adyo- 
cate was in the thought that he had done 
allhe coukd. An old friend in this city, 
who visited him in Washington last 
month, found him the same true-hearted 
friend and faithful counselor of the negro 
that he had always been, with apparent 


matic duties. 





brothers here to do thenr perfect justice. 
Challenge them, for us, sir, to a new rivalry 
ina noble manhood and a bappier strife of 
honor! Bid them be patient, 0 as to allow 
us the opportunity of showing that we are 
just and equitable.” Mr. Adams replied to 
the address in fitting terms, closing with this 
sentiment: “In his belief the sum of true 
diplomacy was to be found in the Christian 
maxim of doing unte your neighbor that 
which you would he should do unte you. If 
‘all nations were to carry that in to practice, 
there would be no wars to follow controver- 
sies and disputes.”’ 


—A friend in Battimore writes to us as 
ollows: 

“If Mr. Beecher, Prof. Hitchcock, and 
others, had proposed to endow a professor- 
ship in Washington College, and to name a 
Northern ‘ Radical’ as the incumbent, how 
would the proposition, have been received by 
the officers and patrons of that Institution? 
To us who dwell among the sympathizers with 
the rebellion an offer like that seems the 
most which gencrosity—if it were to have 
any element of justice in it—could have sug- 
gested. The grief and positive indignation 
which the present effort at endowment ex- 
cites in our minds will no doubt be attribu- 
ted by some of those gentlemen to a dread- 
ful spirit of unforgiveness and spite. If the 
distinction between a readiness to forgive 
and an actnal oblivion oftreason and cruelty 
unrepented is not recognized, there is per- 
haps no other motive than that unworthy 
one which can be attributed. To us, however, 
the distinction is obvious and all-important, 
and we claim the benefit of it.” 


—The McCardle case, of which so much bas 
been said, and from which the President and 
his friends hoped so much, has been post- 
poned till the next term of the United States 
Supreme Court, to be held in December. A 
majority of the court were evidently unwill- 
ing to put themselves in antagonism to Cen- 


the case, 


following terms: 


“This case was — argued in the begin- 
ning of this month. It is a case which not 
only involves the liberty and rights of the 


ellow-citizens. 


solemn attention of the court. By the post- 
ponement of this case the court has subject- 
ed itself, whether justly or unjustly, to the 
imputation that it had evaded the perform- 
ance of a duty imposed upon it by the Con- 
stitution, and awaited for legislative interpo- 
sition to supérsede its action and relieve it 
of responsibility. I have only to say, ‘ Pu- 
dat hoc opprobrio Vicet non patuisse repelli,’ or, 
literally translated, ‘1 am ashamed such an 
opprobrium should be cast upon the court, 
and that it cannot be refuted.’ ”’ 


hibited by him in “the discharge of his diplo- 
It ale'O requested him to tell 
his countrymen ‘thi’, 60 far as the newly- 
acquired power of the English people ean 
control legislation, it is ‘n the mind of their 


fortable than now. And we hope that be- 
ment. 


the accomplished translator of Stahr’s 
Lessing, is now busily engaged in writing an 
Epitome of the History of German Litera- 
ture. 
German language; and, while it will be of 
service to the general reader, it is intended 
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pres uted to General Grant. 


writes from \"ngland, where he {s tempora- 
rily residing, t,t be is about editing @ col- 
lection of Amer,ican hymns, with biographi- 
cal notices of thet authors, for publication 
in England. He fi'd6 great fgnorance there 
in regpect to our bya ‘nology, end’ wishes to 
dispel it. 





—Rey. and’ Mrs. Jame,.3 C. Beecher will re- 
ceive into their cottage-lkome and school, at 
Owego, Tioga County, N.,Y., on the 11th of 
May next, five’ young ladies, between the 
ages of thirteenand seventeent. Mrs. Beecher 
{who was formerly a very suea2ssful teavher) 
will be assisted in her resumed, profession by 

alady from a well-known seminary in New 
Haven. We make this public notice of what 
is, properly-speaking, a private affair, from 
® fecling that perbaps some of our readers 
may be desirous of availing themselves of 
this peculiar opportunity of obtaining school 

instruction in a private Christian family. 


—Mrs. Frances D. Gage, well-known to 
our youthful readers as ‘‘ Aunt Fanny,’’ is 
slowly recovering from a long and tedious 
illness. A recent public allusion to this 
estimable lady, which we saw in a Western 
paper, was so infelicitously worded as to 
convey to the reader the impression that 
she was suffering pecuniary distress. Of 
course, all her friends need not be told that 
there is no shadow of truth in such a report. 
Her circumstances were never more com- 


fore long she will be able to resume her pen 
for the children’s instruction and enlighten- 


Prof. E. P. Evans, of Michigan Univeralty, 


The work is to be written in the 


on , the fly-Yeaf of a copy of his autobiography 


«Me. C. D. Cisvelend, of Philadelptia, 
well-know 488 a teacher and as author of 
a “Compe odium of Englisi Literature,” 


Aueliguous Iteligny, 


Bevivals.—There is no « 
general tide of religious j, 
chrarches in whfch revivals hay 
rep.wrted are generally stil! Rather, 
converté into their communion, , 
other cases of laterest are repo, 4. 
exchanges the past week mention...” 
cases of hopefal conversions, of y,..'' 
are among tie Methodists, 2,209... hy 
Baptists and F. W. Baptists, ia 4 
among the various brauches of {), Ly 
terlan family, and 500 among Congr, hee, 
alists.. The Observer, whose reports 
Gepartm cnt are more complete and » ts, 
than tha se of any other of our ees, ‘ 
says tha’ revivals im forty Prog 5” 
churches, tesulting in the ACCeRsi cn be 
members, & ave been reported during ye” 
fortnight, , Uhe same paper gives » ;,. % 


& tay 
account of're, vivals enjoyed in 195 Preaty, 
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have begun a new life ;.{a 


where 100 bave become co-wx, 
tion with Mr. Earle’s preac# i: 
byterian church, Hunter, 
50 converts are reported: in 

churches in Saratoga, N. Y., vte 
fessed conversion in the twe 


rian churches, resulting in 4,469 additj 
the churches; 4 ‘esides 1,268 other ies 
conversion. (Og course, these figures ar. 
from completa, The churches in New Y 
and Brooklyn areg ‘XCluded from these fio 
Ot & few cases a ° recent awakening b 
seemed ‘to take thet ° Origin in the state 
ventions of the Yom &€ Men’s Christin; 
sociations, and in & %€ faithful effort, 
young men and layrma % Among the , 
interesting revivals rep Tted are ong rep 
Congregational church, Were, 
it is believed that more — than 


qs 


Maas, “a 
100 per 

4amford, ¢ 
where 200 have nnited’s "th the , 
churches; in Fairhaven, 
have professed conversion 
time; in the M. E. Charct 
J., where 80 indulge a hope’'n 


Tabernacle Baptist church, % 


t., where :- 
thin & Bho» 
2 Hoboker 

Christ; in thy 
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gress, that body having repealed the statute 
by which alone they acquired jurisdiction of 
Judge Grier, who is known to be 
in full sympathy with the Democratic party, 
protested against the postponement in the 


appellant in this case, but of millions of our 
The country had aright to 
expect it would receive the immediate and 


especially as a text-book for students of 
German. Such an outline of German litera- 
ture, from the earliest times to the present, 
has been long needed; and no one else in 
America is better qualified than Professor 
Evans to write it. It will be published 
during the coming summer, by Measrs. De 
Vries, Ibarra & Co., of Boston. We may 
mention in this connection that Prof. Evans 
has a very learned and interesting article on 
Pompeii in the next number of the North 
American. 


March 2th; in the M. E! chucrha 
dere, N.J., with 175 accessions-, Fi 
ton, N. J., with 100 accessions: Hex 
N. J., with nearly 200 hopefai og 
Monmouth, N. J., where many have 
Christ; and Bridgeton, N. J., with 1% 
sions. In Cadiz, O., 66 have joined tie 
byterian church. In Freeport, 0, 4 
midst of a Quaker community, who 
‘kerism had, as a religious influence 
effete, and their meeting-house sad! 
dated, 51 have been added to the ch: 


\ 


ee 


Vhs 


Tll., whose reminiscences of Mr. Lincoln 
were recently reported in THz INDEPENDENT, 
is mentioned by many newspapers as Repub- 
lican candidate for governor of that state. 
It is said that several gentlemen of military 


—The Hon. Anson 8. Miller, of Rockford, 





antecedents are also named for the position. 
The northern part of the state has special 


—The Bishop of Tennessee is still remain- 
ing in England, notwithstanding the Pan- 
Anglican Convention has so long ago ac- 
complished its arduous and extremely im- 
portant work for the church. One might 
suppose he would haster home to comfort 
and edify his bereaved flock. 


But no; he 


has a far more important mission to perform 
in England. There is danger, guod arertat 
Deus! that free schools, unsectarian, with 
no bishops, deans, or curates as their special 
patrons, may be introduced into England. 
The people and the press demand them, and 


his duty to remain in England, and declaim 


was the banner-county not only of Illinois, 
but of the United States; and he was ap- 
pointed to convey the announcement to Mr. 
Lincoln. 


ckaims for the honor; and of that part Judge 
Miller is the choice. Moreover, it is felt 
throughout the state that his personal ehar- 
acter and his abilities eminently qualify him 
for the position; while his long services to 
the party and to the cause of progress have 
never been worthily recognized. In the re- 
election of Lincoln, Judge Miller’s county 














—Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews, of this city, 


whom 24 are heads of ferilies 
grandfather, 99 years of age, a numb, 
60, and 3 or 4 over 70, are among the cereg 
sions. A Baptist church in Belcit, wi. bas 
received 60 additions ; and another ip } vane 
dotte, Ka., has been formed with 15; rein 
bers, as the fruit of a glorious revival, 
There is & deep religious interest Wn ty 
Lutheran College in Gettysburg, Pa. 
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Tra f 
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ASom 


twenty bave already found peace in beer 
ing, and the work is still progressing. 


riage Service.—It 
known that at the last Gencral Conference jr 
1364, the marriage service was altered 
charge to the parties previously read, “[ + 
quire and charge you both (as you shel 
answer at the dreadful day of judgmen, 
when the secrets of all hearts shall be dix 
closed) that, if either of you know,”’ etc 
in the covenant the bride 


The Methodist Episcopal Ma. 


is not gener: ily 


Th 


Be 
promised te 


the American Bishop of Tennessee feels it 


claims to have discovered an entirety new 
science, as exact and profound as logic or 
mathematics, and even more far-reaching 


’ 


obey’ and “‘serve”’ her busband, as well ag 
to “love, honor, and kecp him.” I 
present ritual both the reference to the 


tue 


1ay 


count of 


wherever he can get audiences, in opposition 
to the plan. 
school system, and strongly decries it on ac- 


He lectures on the American 


its irreligiousness. The truth and 


and inclusive than either of them, or than any 
other science. He affirms that there is, in 
fact, only one science, of the principles of 


of judgment and the bride’s vow to obey 
husband are wanting. 
thou obey him, serve him, love, honor, an 
keep him,” as it‘had stood for centurics, if 


har 
i 


“wilt 


Instead of 


spirit of his remarks can be judged from a 
single sentence which we quote: ‘‘A Prus- 
sian, Who had visited the United States to 
study ite constitution, laws, and religion, | 
said he found two thousand religious denomi- 
uations ; but nobody believed In aGod.’’ The 
Bishop of Tennessee is now neglecting the 
interests of a diocese in which, in 1850, there 
were nearly 79,000 free persons over twenty 
years of age unable to read and write, out of 
a total white population, including children,* 
of 757,000; while of a quarter of a million 


which all the special sciences are merely par- 
ticular modifications or instances. 
fore, he says, there has not been a single uni- 
versal principle known in positive science; 
and consequently science is yetin the chaotic 
or fragmentary stage of its development. 
The new science is to supply this defect, and 
to base all the known sciences, and indeed 
all possible sciences, upon an @ priori knowl- 
edge of exact scientific laws of universal ap- 
plication, whether in the department of mat- 
ter or that of mind. Upon this new science 


} 


now reads ‘‘ wilt.thou love, honor, and keep 
him’’; the words ‘‘obey him, serve him” 
having been expunged. And s0, also, iu the 
words of the bride to the bridegroom, instead 
j of “I, N, take thee, M, to love, cherish, and 
obey till death do us part,’ as it was up te 
1864, we now read ‘to love and to cherish,” 
merely the ‘‘obey’’ having been struc! 
There seems to be a little agitation, r 
on the part of young hushands, it seems 
have the omitted words reinserted. 


Hereto- 


te 


1¢ bestows the name of ‘*Universology,” or Pr. 


Bishop Eastburn oeand 
may Stubbs.—Agrecably to a notice in the 


daily papers of New Brunswick—no, not that 


slaves not one bad the privilege of attending 
afree school. There never was a free school 
in Tennessee, till within four years, open to 


, Same ignominy. confidently look forward to a constant in- 


crease of its members, and a decrease of 


health, promising many years of uscful 
service. But his hour has come, and he 


the Science of the Universe. Asa branch of 
it, he also announces the discovery, and toa 


. place than Lambeth. So one night, in 
rr be dropped by the na Negroes are generally esteemed a better the midst of his misery, (for starvation Is 


tion itsclf. | class of citizens then Indians; and yet In- 


The second Convention—at Chicago, in 
1860—surprised the party that sent it thith- 
er by casiing down the graven image of | 
Wm. H. Seward, and in its 
the homelier figure of a more honest man 


place erecting 


—a personage then little known to hisown, 
countrymen, but who can henceforth never 
ve forgotten by mankind. The great- 
est service which Mr. Greeley ever ren- 
dered to the Republic was his then un- 
seemly thwarting of Mr. Seward’s hopes 


dians vote in ten Northern States, and: 


negroes only in seven. 
The Republican party must change all 
this at Chicago, six weeks hence. The 


prospectus of the campaign must demand 


one and the same law of suffrage for 
white and black, and for South and North. 
Our preference would be that the negro's 


| franchise should be secured by constitu- 
| tional amendment. We are well aware 


the power of its great rival, the Romish 
Church, in Ireland. 
Ee - 


BRIGANDAGE. 


Tuerr is not at first sight any great 
resemblance between the Universal Yan- 
kee Nation ang the Italian. In tempera- 
ment, in character, in tastes, in habits of 


a gradual process, even in England), he 
got up from his bed, killed his gear child, 
“thatshe might go to a better place,” as 
he said, and gave himself up to what fs 
called justice, asking only to be hanged 
without too much delay. At the first as- 
size he pleaded guilty, and could not be 
induced by the humane judge to with- 
draw his plea. His case was adjourned 


has gone to reap the promised reward: 


‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of my brethren, ye have done 1t unto 


me.” 

The Washington Bar held a meeting on 
the 2d instant, to pay their respects to his 
memory. Hon. A. G. Riddle called the 
meeting to order. Chief-Justice Cartter 
was called to the chair, and Mr. Wilson, 








thought and action, they are as diverse as 
in their religions and their climates. And 





that Mr. Sumner holds an act of Con- 


of the presidency. 
great 


whe 


| gress to be amply sufficient. But Ohio 
Tur INDEPENDENT | bas recently attempted to untwist even 
nthe telegraph brought us the | a constitutional amendment, like a flimsy 
unwelcome intelligence of Mr. Seward’s | rope. A law of Congress is of still 
Sut our 'weaker stuf. In whatever form the idea 
bereavement on that account was long | shall be embodied, whether in 4 law 
ago turned into a devout gratitude which | of Congress or an amendment of the Con- 
has ever since given us the “ oil of joy for stitution, we insist that the Republican 
mourning.’ We believe there is now only | party — which has not left the negro’s 
one American citizen who wishes that | civil rights to be determined by the legis- 
Mr. Seward had been made president in | latures of the states, but by the Congress 
Mr. Lincoln’s stead; and that is the bub- lof the United States — cannot logically 
ble-blown and bubbk 
Auburn himself. Gen. Fremont’s indif- | termined by the states in detail, but 
ference and Secretary Seward’s treachery by the nation atlarge. The Republic now 
have abundantly proved that neither of | needs a uniform suffrage as much as it 
these sound in fiber as sound- | ever needed a uniform currency. 
‘ng in and that neither of them | Let us build the new platform on the 
was ever a fitting leader for a party | sure foundation of equal and exact justice 
whose progress must be a moral warfare | to white and black, both North and 
South. 


We remember a day 


sorrow in 


rejection by that cenvention. 


men wa 


name ; 


and whose banner must be a moral idea. 
The Convention at Baltimore, in 1864— 
which we happened to attend in the good 
company of William Lloyd Garrison— 
was so radical in its resolves, and so en- 
thusiastic in its temper, as to remind us 
of an old-fashioned anti-slavery meeting. 
The Baltimore platform of four years ago 
was the high-water mark of 





AN ECCLESIASTICAL CANCER 
REMOVED. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the commence- 
ment of the great Impeachment Trial in 
Washington, another trial was com- 
| menced in the British Parliament, which 
politics up to that time. That convention, | has proved scarcely secondary in interest 
in the name of the nation’s dominant party, | to intelligent readers on this side of the 
demanded the extirpation of slavery, and | Atlantic. The telegraph has put us in 
a constitutional amendment forever for- | daily possession of the debates and votes 
bidding its re-establishment in the United | in these two great struggles of the popular 
States. The applause with which the will with misused authority, as they have 
great assemblage re-echoed every allusion | occurred in the Palace of Westminster 
to the overthrow of human bondage can | andthe Capitol at Washington ; and, as we 
never be forgotten by those who were | have finished the speeches of Butler and 
there to join in it. That convention fitly | Stanbery, we have continued on in the 
represented a great people whom the war | next column, reading with unabated inter- 
1 lest the speeches of Gladstone and Dis- 

' 


<epublican 


had made thoroughly in earnest, and who, 


yet similar causes have produced similar 
results for the one as for the other; and 
they find themselves in some important 
and not gratifying particularsin very much 
the same category. Both races have been’ 
engaged in wars for national existence ; 
the one to create and the other to pre- 
serve it. Both have very different popu- 
lations in the northern and southern divis- 
ions of their domains; made different by 
political circumstances rather than by 





‘burst philosopher of | leave the negro’s political rights to be de-. 


through suffering, had grown strong. 


Nevertheless that large body of well-mean- | 


ing men, in one of their most important 
acts, proved to be self-deceived: for they 
nominated Andrew Johnson to a station 
which he disgraced by drunkenness on 
the first day of his incumbency ; and un- 
wittingly nominated him to a still loftier 
station from which he is now soberly ex- 
pecting an ignominious expulsion for high 
crimes and misdemeanors. Let the Re- 
publican Congress of 1868 make a thor- 
ough mending of the blind fault of the 
Republican Convention of 1864. 

The coming May will bring together at 
Chicago a fourth national convention of the 
Union party. Gen. Grant’s wife desires her 
husband to be its candidate. “A man’s 
Toes shall be those of his own household.” 
The General, in our opinion, would be 
Wiser man to remain in the military, 
rather than ask to be removed to the 
civil, service of the nation. But thisis a 
free country, and every man has a right 
to throw himself away upon the presi- 
dency, or any other folly on which he and 
his wife together shall set their hearts. 
Our demand, in case of General Grant's 
nomination, is, that as he is not popularly 
‘known to hold any political opinions, the 
‘platform on which he is to stand shall be 
‘unequivocally for Impartial Suffrage, 
@lorth and fewth. 


| racli, made at the same hour, more than 
three thousind miles apart. 
| wecks since we made some editorial com- 
ments on the elevation of Mr. Disracli to 
the premiership of the British Govern- 
ment; and now we have to comment on 
his decline and fall. The very first test 
vote to which he had to submit resulted in 
his defeat by a majority so large that it is 
hardly possible that he can maintain him- 
self in his position. His party came 
into power by boldly adopting 
the principle of their opponents, and 
going a step beyond them in conced- 
ing the right of popular suffrage; 
just as the Democratic party here might 
gain a victory over the Republicans, by 
yoting in favor of universal suflrage ir- 
respective of race and sex. But the Tories 
having gained power, the Liberals, under 
the able leadership of Gladstone, have 
gained a triumph over them on the Irish 
Church question, which must place the 
reins of government once more jin the 
hands of that party which corresponds in 
England with the Republicans in the 
United States—the party of progress, of 
freedom, and of humanity. The struggle 
between the Tories and the Liberals on 
the Irish Church question is not a new one 
by any means. The preliminary skirmish- 
ings and contests have been going on for 





| 


It is but three | 


many, Many years: but the closing battle | 


conditions of race and climate. Both 
have in their southern departments o 
half-civilized population; lawless, given 
to violence and treachery, where life and 
property are insecure through the preva- 
lence of a system of brigandage which 
neither power has yet been able to sup- 
press. And, finally, both have a very 
heavy debt, growing out of their strug- 
gies for national life, and both suffer under 
the curse of an irredeemable paper cur- 
reney. 

Our separation from European entangle- 
ments, through the happy interposition of 
the Atlantic Ocean, exempts us from the 
crushing necessity, whether imaginary or 
real, under which the Italians labor, of di- 
recting an increasing proportion of their 
energies and their resources to the prepa- 
ration against possible warlike complica- 
tions. Had it been possible for them, or 
had they deemed it possible, to disband 
their armies, as we have done, and reduce 
their military force to the lowest point, 
when their immediate need was over, they 
might have been in as fair a way to a 
normal state of prosperity as ourselves. 

“his it is that opens the gulf into which 
their treasures are thrown, and which 
threatens to swallow up their very institu- 
tions. Every year the deficit grows larger 
and larger, and money has to be borrowed 
to pay interest on borrowed money, on 
such terms as can be had, while the arrears 
of the army are swelling daily to more and 
more formidable proportions. And all 
this time Naples, and Sicily, and the 
| southern portions of the peninsula are in 
much the same condition of chronic disaf- 
fection and surly discontent which exists 
in our rebel states, arising from the forci- 
ble destruction of hereditary abuses, com- 
plicated by the ruin of fortunes and the 
gaunt pressure of poverty. 

There is as little danger of actual insur- 
rection in the southern regions of Italy as 
in our own. From natural inaptitude to 
unite and act with reform in the one case, 
and from the recollection of their disas- 
trous overthrow in the other, there is little 
disposition to make their estate worse by 
an attempt at reaction or revolution. But 
in both there is the same desire to make 
all possible trouble for the government, 
and to make the new state of things work 
as ill as possible. In both the material 
effects of the change in the face of affairs 
has been, so far, for the worse. The rich 
are made poor, and the poor poorer. And 
in both regions, or in large portions of 
them, brigandage in one shape or another 
makes progress impossible through the 
dangers always impending over life and 
|property. These maischiefs must be healed 











to the next session, and an inquiry into 
his soundness of mind was ordered. 
What took place at the session of Janu- 
ary 29th is best given in the brief words 
| of the reporter of the Star newspaper : 


“Thomas Clerk, 27, laborer, who had 
pleaded guilty at the last session to the 
willful murder of a child, named Alice 
Smith, was placed at the barto receive 
judgment. Mr. Sleigh, who, with Mr. 
Straight, was instructed by the sheriffs to 
defend the prisoner, said that the case had 
stood over from the previous session in 
order that inquiries might be made with 


» 
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assistant district-attorney, acted as secre- 
tary. On motion of Judge Johnson, he, 
with Messrs. Coombs, N. Wilson, Mussey, 
and Durwent were appointed a commit- 
tee to draft proper resolutions. These 
resolutions express sorrow at the 
death of “our brother,” and promise to 
“cherish his memory as a man, a citizen, 
a lawyer, philanthropist, and a Chris- 
tian.” 

Resolved, further, That we deplore the 
loss to our profession of one who subor- 
dinated all his talents and acquirements 


great extent the elaboration, of a new scien- 


anton Fee? 


all children ; and we can well believe that the 


prolate af Tannagone be- Anna a t-te 
power to eppose their introduction. This 
broad-minded churchman, this reverend re- 
viler, has just been honored by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford with the degree of Doctor of 


Canonical Law. 


—Rev. A. P. Burgess, of East Dennis, 
Mass., sends us a sketch of the origin and 
progress of the ‘‘ Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
nection’’—a denomination founded in 1843 
by seceders from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who left that body on account of its 
complicity with slavery and its guilty efforts 
to stifle all discussion on the subject. Mr. 
Burgess, though now a Congregationalist, 
was once a member of the Wesleyan Con- 
nection; and his sketch, though too long 
for us to publish, does no more than justice 
to its founders, who nobly broke away 
from the pro-slavery despotism of the 
Methodist Church, and followed Christ 
in becoming the champions of the slave. 




















| regard to the state of mind of the prison- 
er. He was bound to inform the court 
that he had conferred with the medical 
officer and the other officials of the prison,, 
{and the result was that he was not in a 
position to lay any evidence before his 
lordship to show that the prisoner was 
now in an unsound state of mind. At the 
same time the question would still remain 
whether, at the moment of the commission 
of the act, the prisoner was not affected by 
some unnatural impulse; and he mentioned 
this with a view to ulterior proceed- 
ings. Mr. Justice Shee said he could not 
enter into that question. He was aware of 
the peculiar facts connected with the case, 
and this was the reason why he had com 
sented to postpone the judgment. Jr. 
Sleigh said he was only anxious to remind the 
court that the prisoner had treated the child 
previously with the greatest possible kindness, 
Mr. Justice Shee said he was aware of 
that fact; but he could not take it into 
consideration at that time. The prisoner 
was then formally called upon to state 
whether he had anything to say why judg- 
ment of death should not be passed upon 
him. He made no reply. The learned 
judge then assumed the black cap; and, 
addressing the prisoner, . passed 
sentence of death in the usual form. Zhe 
prisoner did noi exhibit the slightest emotion 
when sentence of death was pronounced; but 
he touched his head with his finger, and said, 
‘I beg your pardon, my lord; but, as I am 
cast, will you grant me an order to sce my 
friends’. Mr. Justice Shee told him that 
every facility would be afforded him in 
that respect. Ile was then removed, and 
was subsequently handed over to the cus- 
tody of the sheriff of Surrey to carry out 
the sentence.” 





Could the most cynical satirist give a bet- 
ter abridgment and compendium of Eng- 
land’s condition than this? Taken in con- 
nection with the scandalous case of Lord 
Willoughby, one of the most ancient of 
the nobility, but guilty of meanness that 
would disgrace a traveling tinker; the 
profound discussion now going on in 
the church about altars and candlesticks, 
linen and lawn; the unspeakable distress 
of the poor in East London, before which 
the much-vaunted Poor Law has broken 
down helpless and unhelping—what light 
it throws on the question whether Ehgland 
sis a Christian land! Here is the legiti- 


the poor which has gone on for centuries 
in England—the last result of the laws 
by which the rich are made richer and 
the poor poorer. It is the protest which 
overtaxed human nature makes against 
those detestable social regulations which 
make the misery of thousands the eon- 
dition of one man’s luxury and power. 

A movement is on foot to obtain the 
queen’s reprieve for the wretched culprit, 
and allow him to spend his days in 
prison, instead of dying on the scaf- 
fold. Of course, it will be possible to 
lprocure this gracious act from the 





mate fruit of that systematic oppression of 


to the furtherance of justice, and was con- 
spicuous for integrity and for an honest, 
earnest, unfaltering devotion to the cause 
of human liberty and progress; and that 
we feel that the lesson which his lite 
teaches us is the superiority of right-doing 
to mere culture. 

In remarking on the resolutions, Judge 
Johnson spoke of the modesty, amiability, 
and Christian philanthropy of the de- 
ceased, of his having been an out-and-out 
Abolitionist for thirty years, although a 
native of Virginia. He had contended for 
the great principle of human freedom, and 
endured sufferings of no ordinary character. 
He was followed by Messrs. Coombs and 
Mussey, and the resolutions were adopted 
without dissent. , 

There is perhaps nothing which could 
more distinctly indicate the radical change 
which has taken place at the capital of the 
nation than such proceedings, and such 
testimonials, coming from the assembled 
bar of Washington, in honor of such a 
man. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A CONVENTION of Unitarian clergy and 
laity in Essex County, Mass., have lately 
given in their adhesion to the practice of ad- 
mitting women to the clerical office on an 
equality with men. We venture to predict 
that the day is not distant when women, 
qualified to preach the Gospel, will find pul- 
pits open to them in all Protestant denomi- 
nations. 


—The Spiritualists of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and many other 
places celebrated, on Tnesday, March 3lst, 
the twentieth anniversary of the day on 
which, as they believe, the first intelligent 
communication from the spirit world was 
received through what are known as the 
«modern manifestations.” That communi- 
cation came, as they believe, through the 
Fox sisters, at Hydeville, near Rochester, 
N. Y. It is claimed that the believers in 
these manifestations number many milkions 
in this country alone, and it is only fair to 
admit that among them are many men and 
women of high character and great intelli- 
gence. Joshua R. Giddings and Rev. Jobn 
Pierpont were firm believers in the manifest- 
ations ; and so now are hundreds of equally 
honest and worthy men, who are rarely seen 
at the meetings of the Spiritualists. 


—The British Branch of the International 
League ef Peace and Liberty—an association 
of which the patriot Garibaldi is the presi- 
dent—sent a deputation to Mr. Adams, 
American minister at the Court of St. James, 
on the 14th of March, to present to him an 
addrees prepared in view of his departure 
from England. The address was presented 
by Mr. Beales, M. P., and commended Mr. 
Adams very earnestly for the “rare union of 
[statesmansh “smnese, end eourtesy”’ ox- 











Though a small body, their action no doubt 
had a marked influence in promoting the 
purification of the church they left. Mr. 
Burgess says: 


“This organization never had, save by ac- 
cident, and temporarily, a single pro-slavery 
minister or member. It never was responsi- 
ble for a pro-slavery sermon, prayer-book, 
pamphiet, tract, or newspaper article. Its 
members have never affiliated with pro-slav- 
ery political parties. It has never had in 
its communion a distiHer or rumseller. It 
was immaculate of the treason which be- 
trayed the nation, and probably had not one 
Southern sympathizer during the great rebel- 
lion. It has worked earnestly, in its sphere, 
to purify the nation, to emancipate the 
slave, to kill the satanic spirit of caste, to 
purge political parties, to spread reforma- 
tory literature, promote intelligence and re- 
form, and rebuke the deflant wrongs of the 
land and the age.”’ 


The Wesleyans have never numbered 
more than 25,000 communicants. Their 
number at present is but 15,000—a portion 
of the body having joined the Protestant 
Methodists, while others have been reunited 
to the old church. Those who remain, how- 
ever, appear to be determined to hold on to 
the organization, and to make it an effective 
instrument for promoting the cause of 
Christ. 








PERSONAL. 


Tne Cincinnati Commercial affirms that 
Gen. Sherman is an advocate of negro suf- 
frage. Very likely. 


—Gen. Butler and Gen. Grant—so it is re- 
ported—bave settled the matters of differ- 
ence between them, and become friends. 


—The proposal of the Bohemians to set 
up their monument of that incorrigible wag, 
Artemus Ward, in the Central Park is too 
modest by half. Westminister Abbey is the 
place! 


—Matthew H. Carpenter, a sound Repubd- 
lican and one of the ablest lawyers at the 
West, is spoken of as the probable successor 
of Senator Doolittle of Wisconsin, whose 
term expires March 4, 1869. 


—Mr. D. A. Goddard, late of the Worcester 
Spy, has connected himself with the Boston 
Daily Advertiser. We congratulate both the 
parties to this arrangement. Mr. Goddard 
is a high-toned, cultivated gentleman, and 
an accomplished journalist. 


—In the fire which destroyed the mission 
premises in Yokohama, Japan, Rev. 8S. R: 
Brown: lost the folios of his translation of 
the Bible into Japanese, which had cost him- 
four years’ labor, fogether with a volumin 
ous transhation of the laws of Japan, made 
for the American legetion. 


—A correspondent thinks the Rev. Dr. 
Tattie was mistaken in saying (see InDE- 
PENDENT of last week) that tt was Geneval 
McClellan to whom General Scott gave a 
memento with the inscription, ‘From the 
oldest to the greatest living general.” He 
| thinks General Scott wrote that inscription 
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First Congregational church of Jersey City, 
who has been spending the winter in the 
south of France, has lately gone to Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight. He is staying at Castle View, 
Newport Road. This picturesque island is 


—of Boston, the good Bishop M 


Awe —- 


- re » preach end 
g his dis- 


officiate in the Olid South Congregational 
church of Boston. He had on no gown not 
bands, but his usual citizen’s dress: he of 
fered extemporaneous prayer; he ventured 
to speak of the house they were in as the 
temple of God; and, in place of the prayer for 
bishops and other clergy, he prayed for “‘all 
ministers of the Gospel, and the congreca- 
tions committed to their charge.’”” How much 
more glaring his offense than that of Mr. 
Tyng! Rev. Dr. Nicholson, one of the lead: 


l_lanenace 


Me Aw 
ish a book expilainin 


—Rev. John Milton Holmes, pastor of the 


renowned for its genial climate, and is a 
favorite resort for persons suffering from 
pulmonary disease. To one 80 sensitive as 


just that pleasurable excitement by which 


is Mr. Holmes to all literary and historical 
associations the Isle of Wight will minister 


the mind is sometimes enabled to react favor- 
ably upon the diseased and overwearied 
body. The members of the Congregational 
church of Jersey City are by no means the 
only persons in America who are praying for 
Mr. Holmes’s recovery. He has multitudes 
of admiring friends in New England and in 
the West; but probably by no one is Mr. 











Holmes so much loved and admired as he is | ument which is to be erected tot 


ing reetors in the same city, having alse 
officiated in a meeting-house, without com 
sent of a majority of the clergy of said city, 
is equally derelict, if we may trust th: 
cision of a recent ecclesiastical court; wh/'le, 
just over the state-line, Mr. Hubbard is cited 
for trial for the same offense. 


The Luther Monument 
Worms.—The committee on the Luthe 
monument at Worms informs the Protest- 
ants in foreign countries that the grand mon- 


im, 


18 


he G 


by his own classmates of the famous Yale | reformer, Dr. Luther, in that city, is nee 


Class of 57. Of that class he was the idol and completed, and that the ce 


remony of thet 


pride; and these sentences, written by one of | covering and consecration of this monument 


their number, are meant to convey to him, 


in his wanderings in distant lands, and amid | June, 1368. 


the depressions of an invalid and an exile, 
the unabated love which his classmates still 
cherish for him. Dear John, we missed you 
sadly at our last meeting. The gaysong was 
hushed, the merry laugh died away in sor- 
rowful silence, as your name came before us; 
and, with an intensity of desire that could 
utter itself only in tears, we prayed that good 
cheer and reviving strength might be yours. 
We cannot spare you yet; the world cannot. 
You have the stuff in you for forty years 
more of glorious fighting. Keep up a brave | 
heart, John, and come back to us soon, with 
all your old jubilance and power. 
AvuLpD Lana Syns. 





NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 





Tre fnew ‘Church of the Messiah” 
(Unitarian), on the corner of Thirty-fourth 
street and Park avenue, was — on the 
2dinst. Itis ona commanding site, and is 
one of the most beautiful church-ediltices in 
the city. Dr. Osgood, the pastor, belongs 
to the conservative wing of his denomina- 
tion. 


—Two annnal conferences of the Methodist 
Church have been in s¢ 
week—tLe New York Confe: 
the New York East in Brooklyn. 
ceedings of both, so far as we have observed, 
have been entirely harmonious. The two 
conferences met together in St. Paul’s 
church, New York, one day, for devotional 
and social purposes, and had what the 
Methodists call ‘‘a melting time.’’ Some of 
the aged brethren told their experiences in 
the earlier days of American Methodism; and, 
by thus contrasting the present prosperity of 
the church with the trials and perplexities 
of the fathers, awakened feelings of gratitude 
toward God and encouragement for the 
future in the minds of all. 


in Harlem, 


The pro- 


ence 


—The new Croton main at High Bridge 
delivers 60,000,000 gallons per day—twice as 
much as the two old ones—making the whole 
amount of water dally conveyed to the city 
90,000,000 gallons. To insure a more con- 
stant supply during long summer drouths, a 
storage reservoir is being constructed at 
Boyd’s Corners, in the town of Kent, Put- 
nam County, twenty-four miles above Croton 
Dam, and seventy-one from the City Hall. |Its 
site is 600 feet above high-tide level, or 485 
feet above the top-water level of the Central 
Park receiving reservoirs. It will require a 
dam 7% feet high, and will flood 300 acres. A 
“high-service reservoir” is also in course of 
construction at Carmansville, designed to 
supply, during repairs and acctdents, ¢hat 
portion of the northern district of the city 
which lies above the level of our present 





| aqueduct and reservojah 


| 


will take place on the 24th, 25th, and 2th 
The city of Worms is making 
the greatest exertions to render this cere- 
mony & national festival for Germany. All 
the neighboring cities and villages situated 
atthe railway-lines will kindly offer thelr 
hospitality to the great number of visitors 
who are expected from distant countries. 


Christian Convention in Phi 
adelphia.—The union meeting of dele 
gates of the churches in Philadelphia was a 
most profitable one. The meetings were 
crowded. Addresses were made by Dr. 
Newton, Dr. Hali, Geo. H. Stuart, Esq., 
Judge Smith, of Boston, D. L. Moody, of 
Chicago, and many others. The whole effort 
of the meeting was concentrated on the one 
object of encouraging constant | 
dividuals and churches for thie s 
men; and its influence cann it 
} on those churehes whose pasto 
| gates were in attendance. 
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Dr. Raleigh’s Church in F.one 

don.—Dr. Raleigh is pastor of the Inde- 
| pendent church at Hare-court Chapel. The 
| chapel is occupied by a wealthy congregation, 
which makes its remarkable success and la 
bor as a working church the more novel in 


| London. There are, we are told, at least 


sssion during the past | 1500 people worshiping regularly in their 


various branch churches and mission sta- 
tions; while in fificen rooms, in various lo- 
ealities, considerable numbers meet from 
time to time to readthe Scriptures, converse 


on the part read, and for worship. 


The Baptists in New Work.— 
There are in this state 822 Baptist churches, 
of which the membership of 793 is known, 
the remaining 29 having failed to report. 
These 793 report an aggregate membership 
of 95,850, being an average of 121 to each 
church. The largest is the Ist Baptist 
church of Troy, 853 members. There were 
in the state at the close of last year 746 or- 
dained ministers and 78 licentiates,; but 
only 627 settled pastors. 


The Jesuits,.—According to the latest 
published statistics, the Order of Jesnita 
comprises 8,168 members; of whom 1,588 
speak the Italian language, 2,422 French 
2,111 the various tongues of Northern Fu 
rope, 1,140 Spanish, and 698 English. The 
entire Order is distributed into twenty-one 
provinces. From authentic records it ap- 
pears that there is an increase of nearly 100 
members yearly. Those on mission all over 
‘the world are 1,358. 


A Peer in the Pulpit.—Lord Rad» 
tock, an earnest, faithful Christian, has been 
preaching in Paris the past winter, in the 
“American Chapel, in two Wesleyan chapels; 
and in Ledy Harriet Cowper's dawin 
room. His sermons de winhgls aif nal 
oughly evangelical. 
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AN ANGEL'S WORK. 


me rose the heavenly streets, 


. fair before shining 


So near me seemed to lie those 

ways, a 

= onward pressed to ope the pearly gates, ; 

And join the dear ones in their songs 0 
praise. 


But, while my beart almost with longing 
brake, 
There came the voice of One, my chosen 
Guide; 
‘Jn tones of unreproaching love He spake, 
And bade me think upon those ways un- 
tried. 


Wert thou e’en now in highest Heaven to 
stand, 
And drink of all its pure delights thy fill, 
Wouldst thou not ask at bengta to join the 
band . 
Who atrive on earth to do their Master's 
whi? 


®See now, upon ner couch, thy daughter 
laid; 

The joyous summer months unnoticed 
flow ; 

fast by the stream of Death her steps are 
stayed, 

And day by day faint life doth fainter 
grow. 


* What favored voice shall charm the weary 
hour? 
What privileged band for her a servant be ? 
What angel downward stoop from heay’nly 
bower ? 
Wouldst thou not 
boon of me ?”’ 


crave this precious 


Low at His feet I bowed my tear-stained 
face: 
“Dear Lord, I only seek Thy will to do; 
Bat, since Thou givest me an angel's place, 
O give me angel love and patience, too.”’ 


M. E. M. 
Firspixo, L. I. 
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WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cricaco, April 1st, 1868. 


Tue Young Men's Library Association | 


ef this city report a net profit of $3,509 on 
the lectur of this winter. 
were sixteen lectures, and the association 
has realized an average of over two hun- 
dred dollars net profit upon each lecture. 
But nearly one-fourth of the profit was 
from one of Mr. Gough’s lectures, His 
andiminished popularity is one of the 
marvels of popular oratory. It is a curi- 
ous fact that we have so few lecturers and 
writers worth naming in the West. It is 
not for want of brains, nor yet for want of 
culture. It is rather, I suppose, that the 
temptations to commercial lite 
Btrong and the 
literary life so few in the West. 
ship is not fashionable 
more than it is in the where all the 
men of brains have been sent into politics, 
and all the women of talent into society. | 
“T want to write you an article on the 
Materials for Western Literature,” said a 
Bohemian to the editor of one of our lead- 
ing papers,the other day. “ Raw 
rials?” was the sneering 
there is a gencral expectation 
a change. The West has 
taken to things “ her 
hook.” Chicago busine 
in wheat and corn 
the “ Commodore” and “Uncle Danicl” 
in Erie and Harlem. Our Milwaukee 
friends have demonstrated Western ability 
to build a first-class life insurance com- 
pany ; St. Louis has a good public library 
and Michigan is trying to outstrip Yale 
and Harvard ; while in juvenile literature 
the Little Corporal has a nationel circula- 
tion, as in another department has the 
Sunday-school Teacher. And the question 
is asked, over and over again, Why have 
we no literary magazine or newspaper? 
The demand certainly will not be met 
by the trashy concerns lately started with 
the usual amount puffery. One 
them claims to be “a first-class literary 
and family paper; devoted to literature, 
art, amuscments, and The 
material for Western literature is evi- 
dently very “ raw.” 

But why has not Chicago a decent pub- 
lic library? We have the Young Men’s ; 
and itis a disgrace to the city, both in its 
meagerness and in the 
ward manner in which 
There are books upon its catalogue that 
gre never in the library. The writer 
once called for a work, not of the popular 
class, and the entire five 
gone. The assistant 
know where they 
must have gone 
The association has no adequate build- 
ings ; but is liable to have its indifferent 
collection burned at any time. The mar- 
ket value of the whole library is probably 
not over twenty thousand dollars. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association have 
undertaken to build a library, but they 
cannot, owing to the limitations which 
their peculiar character imposes 
them, ever mect fully the general literary 
wants of the people, 
their library may prove. I have made 
these strictures upon the Young Men’s 
Library Association not to reflect upon 
any individuals, but to protest against the 
general imbecility and lack of pluck 
which has characterized it, and the in- 
difference to its claims on the part of our 
men of money. 

Since 1858 there has not been such a 
year of religious interest in the West. I 
cannot attempt io specify. Revivals have 
prevailed everywhere. Onc of the princi- 
pal instrumentalities in promoting this 
work is the Christian Convention, which 
is now a well established institution. 
first one was held last October, in Law- 


course 
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Author- 
in the We st, any 
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response, 
of 
under- 


do own 


on 


as excitedly 


of 


sporting !” 


it is 


did not 
thought they 
he came in. 


librarian 
were ; 
out before 


rence, Kansas, where one is again to meet | 


on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of May next. A 
Mass Christian Convention meets next | 
week in Madison, Wi ogee 

The rooms of the Y. M.C. A.in Quincy, 
Illinois, were dedicated on “ fifteenth of 
March. A Ladies’ Christian Association 
was formed. We hope it may prove more 
vigorous than some of the ladies’ associa- 
tions in the country. 

Some of our Sunday-school people think 
your correspondent mentions the Tab- 
eracle Congregational Sunday-school 
oftener than any other. If any other 
school in the city will show the same vig- 
sr, and do so many things worthy of men- 


sioning, I shall be only too happy to give | 


them an equal share of attention. Some 
time since, they employed a missionary to 
the Scandinavian population in their dis- 
trict, and they have just now organized a 


Scandinavian Congregational church, of 


twenty-nine members, to meet in the same 
building. The Tabernacle church, of 
which the Mission Sunday-school is the 
mother, numbers more than four hundred 
members. 

Indiana, largely settied from the South, 
has not been the foremost Western state | 


in educational matters; but of late there 
By a won- | 


has been a great awakening. 
derful streak of luck or good management, ! 
the old state bank was made to pay tribute 
tothe school fund; so that Indiana now has, 


from various sources, a fund of seven and 


’ phalf millions for the education of com- 
ing generations of Hoosiers. There is a 
gloomy prospect ahead for Copperheadism 
fn the state that now contributes to the 
pation Colfax and Morton. 

P rol J.&. Tgwell, M.D., who fills the 
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College, and one of the best physicians in 
the city, as well as a prominent and valu- 
able member of the Academy of Sciences, 
has been elected to a lectureship on the 
relations of science to religion in the Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute at Evanston. Dr. 
Jewell intends giving up bis practice, we 
believe, in order to devote most of his 
time to the theological side of scientific 
study. 

“A short religious service, at quarter to 
1 o'clock,” is modestly announced to be 
held at Library Hall every day. Doubt- 
\less it is the Liberal Christian Union's 
| form of a noon prayer-meeting. Far be 
| it from us to express anything but sincere 
| gratification at every manifestation of a 
| tendency to introduce the conservative 
| influence of a religious service into the 
hot hurry of the life of a Chicago business 
man, 

The First M. E. church in this city is a 
chartered corporation, with a large busi- 
ness block and church combined. The 
value of their property is three or four 
hundred thousand dollars, and their rents 
have reduced their indebtedness to fifty 
thousand dollars, with thirty thousand 
dollars cash on hand. From this time 
| forth their income is to be principally 
| devoted to the purchase of lots and the 
jerection of mission chapels in various 
;parts of the city. Speaking of new 

churches reminds me that the pews in Dr. 

Hatfield's church have just been rented, 
jand the total annual income from this 
} Source will be ten thousand dollars. 

An interesting Sunday-school institute 
was held in Coldwater, Michigan, last 
; week, The Western state Sunday-school 
| conventions bid fair to be larger than ever. 
| The Illinois Convention, which is always 
| a grand mass-meeting, will hold its session 
| this year at Du Quvin, which isin the land 
| of “* Egypt,” where there is plenty of corn 
jin October and of strawberries in May. 
| The convention is to be on the 26th, 27th, 
jand 28th of May. Three state Sunday- 
| school conventions are to meet on the 9th 
of June: the Indiana at Fort Wayne, the 
Michigan at Lansing, and the Iowa at 
| Clinton, PENHOLDER, 





| 








Hook Cable, 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS FOR ADULTS 
AND CHILDREN. 


TuHover claiming no monopoly in the 

' publication of books of practical religion, 
yet Robert Carter 

make it a specialty; and, if a worthy book 

{in this department has the additional | 
merit of having been written by a Scotch- 
man, they may be depended on to intro- 
duce it to the American public. Their 
and that of Henry Hoyt, of Bos- 
ton, in the publication of stories for Sab- 
bath-schools has led us 


success, 


at times to doubt 
the wisdom of that policy which makes 
Sunday-school societies publishing bodies, 
doing what might be just as well left to 
private enterprise. Horatius Bonar has 


his hymns. To be sure, there isa manner- 
ism that cloys about many of them—suc- 
cessive lines and verses being run too 
often in the same mold; but, like Med- 
ley, the author of the hymn beginning 
“Oh! could I spe 
who exaggerates the 
given to the church 
| which it will not let die. 


ak the matchless worth,"’ 

same 
some sacred lyrics 
More than this, 


Bonar is a recognized leader in the Pres- | 


byterian ranks of Scotland, and an active 


opponent of the scheme of unity between | 
the various branches of Presbyterianism | 
“Bible Thoughts 


His 


series 


in Great Britain. 


and Themes” is a of eighty-four 


short chapters, apparently skeletons of ser- | 
mons on various points of the Old Testa- | 


ment history. They are sound and 
| structive, yet their form makes them less 
interesting than would a fuller treat- 
ment of fewer themes, 
+ Macduff’s Memories of Olivet, by the 
same publishers, a delightful 
/ book, The 
| nesaret” 
have had, 
| culation. 


be 


is more 


and “Memories of 
and deserved, a very 
This volume is of equal interest, 


Bethany” 


| and will be found replete with sweet and | 


| solemn thoughts, 
The best works on Bible history ever 


series. Children devour them. Car- 


Day” 


| ter has given our little ones a new treas- | 


jurein the Sequel to Peep of Day, and we 
are glad to see that another volume is in 
| preparation by the same author on the 
resurrection of Jesus and the preaching to 
ithe Gentiles. The author of “ Dollars 
| and Cents’ 
in her “ Word” series, entitled The Star | 
' out of Jacob (Robert Carter & Brothers). 
| It is adapted for larger children, and gives 
|them, in a pleasant way, facts in geog- 
|raphy and topography of Palestine, as 
well as the story of the early part 
| Christ’s public life. 
Girding on the Armor, also by Anna 
Warner, and also published by Carter, is a 
choice story, and will be purchased by 
| every Sabbath-school committee that has 
| the wit to co outside of the regular Sun- 
| day-school Society publications in select- 
| ing libraries. 
The Weaver Boy who became a Mission- 
! ary, (Robert Carter & Brothers), gives the 


| story of Dr. Livingstone’s life as a mis- 


| sionary and an explorer, The only criti- | 


{cism we have to make on it is that its pub- 
\lication ought to have been delayed till 
the report of Mr. Young's expedition had 
} been received. As it is,it isa welcome 
addition to our children’s libraries. 

Madge Graves, (Am. Tract Society), by 
Paul Cobden, is a pleasant juvenile story, 
| much better than the average. 

Three Little Spades, (Harper & Broth- 
| ers), by Anna Warner, is a choice hook for 
children, detailing the success of three sis- 
'ters—Lily, Clover,and Primrose—in caring 
' for a flower-garden. The volume is fra- 
grant with sweet flowers; and, though a 

| Sly advertisement of Vick’s flower-seeds, 
' yet it is none the worse for that, and they 
deserve the praise they receive. 

Sacred Allegories, (Pott & Amery, New 

York), by Rev. W. Adams, an English 
| Episcopal clergyman, contains rather fan- 
| ciful visions, carefully explained by ques- 
| tion and answer in alternate chapters, 
i that no child may, by any accident, fail 
| to learn exactly the High Church baptis- 
mal regeneration theories of the author, 

Our Children in Heaven, (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.), isa book of comfort for be- 
reayed parents who accept the revela- 
tions of Swedenborg. It assures them 
that, if their eyes could be opened, they 
would see, in a beautiful chamber, the 
' dear child they have lost in her new body 

(a real body, and nota disembodied spirit), 
‘held in the arms of an angel woman, 
| nothing lost and nothing absent—every 

| golden cur! in its place, every dimple in 
| its exquisitely molded limbs, and its old 
smiles on its etherial lips. 


| 





Sennctions From Tus Karnvana, Trans- 
Jated from a German version by Joun A. 
PorTER, M.D., late Professor in Yale Col- 
lege, With an Introduction and Analysis 
of the Poem, New York: Leypoldt & 
Hunt. 

A sybarite tyrant once offered a great 
reward for the discovery of a new pleas- 
ure, It seemed useless to make the search. 
More hopeless than this would seem the 


should add to the epic wealth of human 
literature. Homer, Virgil, Dante, Tasso, 
Milton—are there in existence any epics 
that can claim a place by the side of 
theirs? Yes, where they were least ex- 
pected they have been found—the Nicbe- 
lungen Lied of Germany, the Mabdbhirata 
of India, and the Kalevala of Finland. 
The two former have either in whole or 
in part been long accessible to the English 
reader, but not in a popular poetic form. 
The latter is now for the first time intro- 
duced to the English reader, and has the 
advantage of the metrical form of the 
original. These selections were translated 
by Prof. Porter, as a means to while away 
the hours of his last long illness. 

The Finnish language belongs to the 
Tataric family. It is akin to the Mag- 
yar and Turkish. The people are of an 
entirely different stock from any that has 
before given us any valuable literary re- 
mains. Poetry has seemed the natural 
product of the Aryan races ; though a few 
religious poets—David, Solomon, and 
Isainh—have arisen among the Semitic 
races. But outside of this circle of na- 
tions, which speak the inflecting language, 
scarce a poem of value is to be found. It 
is, then, with peculiar interest that we 





& Brothers certainly | 


long endeared himself to the church by | 
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author’s “ Memories of Gen- | 
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written for little children are the “ Peep of | 


* has given us another volume | 


of | 


So | 


turn to the Kaleyala, as a unique produc- 
tion, 

The literary history of this epic is sim- 
ple. Songs telling the stories of their 
mythology were long known to exist 
among the Finnish peasantry. Dr. Elias 
Linnrot, after spending entire years 
among them, wandering from cabin to 
cabin, in the most remote districts, listen- 
ing to the tales of fishermen and the 
croonings of beldams, writing down their 
songs from their lips, at last, in 1835, pub- 
lished his collection of epic runes. He 


a line was added by him. 

The poem wasimmediately appreciated 
by learned men on the Continent. It was 
at once translated into Swedish, French, 
and German. It was studied by critics, as | 
throwing light on the genesis of the Ho- | 
meric poems. 








| 22,000 lines, with as much unity of plot | 
| as the Iliad; and yet pieced together from 
collected from many different 
| mouths—composed not byany single poet, 

| but by the whole body of the Finnish | 
| people. It dates back to 
“antéquity, its whole body 


songs 


an unknown | 


being Pagan, 


and the introduction of Christianity be- | 
It | 


|ing the closing scene in the poem. 
gives the history of the creation of the 
world; and, what really seems historic and 
very remarkable, the transition from the 
, sway of oak-forests to those of the beech, 


| the introduction of cereal grains, and the 

Can it be | 
° ' 

that these songs date so far back into the | 


discovery of iron and steel. 


ante-historic ages ? 
There is a remarkable peculiarity about 


the meter of the Kalevala, which suggests | 


the question whether, after all, the race 
may not be of a Celtic stock, which has as- 
sumed the language of an earlier Tataric 
| people, even as the Normans adopted the 
language of their subjects. The measure is 
that of Longfellow’s Hiawatha; but there 


also the same alliteration which is so | 


familiar in Celtic and Saxon poetry. The 
leading words in each line begin with the 
saine sound. This beauty 
| translation, though it is worth attempting 
to preserve ; and Tennyson, 
of the Brook,” has given not a few felic- 
itous examples of it, where it is really un- 
| necessary, being superadded to the rhyme, 
as in the stanza: 
“Till last by Philip’ 
To join the brin 


For wens 
Butle 


s farm I fow 
ming river, 
iy come, and men mw 


» on forever.”’ 


aye 


| It would seem that this peculiarity in a 
Finnish poem must have been borrowed 
| from some other race, 

Prof. Porter's translation is very smooth, 
We 
are only sorry that he did not translate 
{the beautiful and sublime story of the 


and his selections are quite happy. 


3irth of the Harp, which the great bard | | 


Wainamoinen makes from the bones of a 
| huge pike which he killed after his boat 
; had grounded on its body. 
| harp with cords made from the hair of | 
the steeds of Iliisi; and, after all the in- 
habitants Pohiola have vainly at- 
| tempted to play on it, Wainamoinen takes 


of 


‘the harp, and all the living creatures in | 


the air, the earth, and the water throng 
| around to listen. Their hearts are all so 
| moved by his playing that tears come into 
their eyes. Great drops fall from Waina- 
moinen’s eyes, even, and roll into the 
| water, where they are changed into beau- 
tiful pearls. In this tale the rude Finn 
}has surpassed the Grecian myth of 
| i J 
| Orpheus. 

We trust that the publishers, who have 
done so much to introduce great foreign 
| poems to the American and English pub- 
| Tic, may be able ere long to secure the 
| translation of the whole of this epic. The 
| taste we have only sharpens opr appetite 
| for more. 


NEW MANUAL OF THE ELEMENTS OF ASTRON- 
OMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND MATHEMATICAL: 
comprising the latest discoveries and 
theoretic views. By Ilenry Krppipe, A.M., 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New 
York. New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blake- 
man & Co, 

The science of astronomy has made 
wonderful advances during the past ten 
years. The discoveries of Kirchoff and 
Bunsen, Mr. Huggins, F r Secchi, and 
lthe New Haven 
| showers, have give: a far clearer in- 
| sight into the mys.-vies of our own solar 
system, and into the nature of distant 
worlds. The claim made in the title of 
this text-book isa just one. The author 
has embodied in the book the latest 
achievements of the science. Not a little 
experience in teaching astronomy gives 
confidence to our judgment that this book 
will be found thoroughly adapted to its 
purpose. It is concise, exact, and 
thorough; and the facts presented will be 
many of them novel to teachers, having 
never before been embodied in a text- 
book. We might prefer a little more 
mathematics; but that is what a good 
teacher can add as he pleases, and 
a poor teacher could not utilize if 
it were given. <A _ few sections will 
bear improvement. It were better to 
speak of the projectile and centripetal 
forces as the two which control the move- 
ment of planets, and to treat the centrif- 
ugal force as that element of the project- 
ile which acts in opposition to gravity. 
The theories in explanation of the solar 
atmosphere and spots are not clearly pre- 
sented. It would seemas if the chapter 
had not been rewritten for this edition, 
and an account of Kirchoff’s theory had 
been tacked on without modifying what 
went before. The identification of star- 
showers with meteors is asserted with too 
little confidence, as if it were yet a very 
doubtful matter. We would suggest that 
the statcment that “only great internal 
heat could keep an ocean on the surface 
of a body like the earth or moon” would 
be far from “obvious” to most teachers. 
We also notice that Mr. Kiddle does not 
even refer to Schmidt’s claim to have dis- 
covered traces of lunar volcanic action in 


the crater Linneus, It at least deserved 
mention. 





ct 


Ye LeGenvDe oF St. Gwenpourne, With Tl- 
lustrations from Drawings by Ehninger. 
ae, pp. 55. New York; G P. Putnam & 


‘Ataoags this dainty volume vas espe. 
cially intended as a souvenir for the holi- 
day season, it would be unjust to class it 
with the sumptuous editions whose prin- 
cipal charm is in the gold and purple of 


was no Macpherson ; not a line or part of 


Here was a long epic of | 


is lost in the | 


in his “ Song | 


He strings the | 


is of meteoric | 


TS RS eect eS 


tents challenge the interest of the tasteful 
regder, and will secure it a place of mark 
in the library of choice and curious litera- 
ture. It relates one of the saintly legends 
of King Arthur’s time, in the quaint old 
phraseology appropriate to the theme, em- 
balming a tradition of medieval piety in 
the antique aromas which, in these prosaic 
days, give forth a mingled odor of sweet- 
ness and sanctity. The writer, who is 
understood to be a Protestant lady of rare 
accomplishments and high ecclesiastical 
antecedents in a neighboring city, has so 
happily caught the spirit of the old tra- 
ditions that the present beautiful story 
betrays no trace of its origin, and reads 
like a genuine production of the age of 
chivalry and monastic enthusiasm. The 
volume is dedicated, by permission, to Mr. 
Tennyson; and, though only a poem in 
prose, may be allowed a place by the side 
of the “Idyls of the King.” Mr. Ehnin- 


ger’s illustrations, which embellish the 
work, are faithful to the character of the 
legend, and exhibit its romantic incidents 
in a striking light. “ 


History or Tor RECONSTRUCTION MEASURES 
OF THE THIRTY-NINTH AND ForTIETH CON- 
GRESSES. 1865-68, By Henry WILSON, 
12mo, pp. 467. Hartford (Ct.) Publishing 
Co, Sold only by subscription. 

Senator Wilson has done the public 
good service in the preparation of this 
volume, which contains a succinct but 
clear and impartial account of the origin, 
introduction, and passage of all the recon- 
struction measures enacted by Congress. 
It not only answers an immediate and 
pressing want felt by all who have occa- 
sion to write or speak on the most impor- 








the political history of the country. An 
| excellent likeness of Senator Wilson faces 
| the title-page. 


R. H. Aten & Co.’s “Catalogue of 


Agricultural and Horticultural Imple- 


| ments, Machinery, and Hardware, and of 


Improved Live Stock,” is the most elegant- 
| ly printed and illustrated work of its kind 
| that we have everseen. There is nota 
tool which any farmer or horticulturist 
has occasion to use of which he may not 
find a beautiful picture, with a letter-press | 
, description, in these pages. Many illus- 

| trated books of the day, which are found | 

| lying upon center-tables in homes of wealth 

and fashion, contain far less to please the 
| eye and inform the mind than is contained 
in this elegant pamphlet. Every farmer 
should have a copy, for his own informa- 
| tion and for the instruction of his children. 

R. H. Allen & Co., 189 Water Steeet, New 

York. p 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 


hoOoKS, 


A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: Critical, Doc- 
j trinal, and 
Mi: iste re and Students. By John Peter Lange, D.D., 
in connection with a number o f eminent Europe: wn 
Divine s. Translated from the German by Philip | 
ut, DD, and other Americ ., Lady ve 
Villatthe New Testament, conta : the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 
and the Hebrews. 8vo,pp. 553. Charles Scribner 
& Co,, New York. 
Mayhew's University Bookkeepi ng. A_ Treatise on 
Business and Accounts, designed asa Text-book for 
Commercial! Colleges and Seminaries of Learning, 
for Use in the Countinz-room = for Private Study. 
By Ira Mayhew, A.M. 8vo, 318. Samuel F, 
Nichols, Boston. 
Glad Tidings; or, Walks with the Wonderful. 
i, 4 rofthe Word, With Introduction by Rev, W. 
‘arsons, D.D., 2imo, pp. 4. Darrow & Kew 
| shall, Rochester, N. Y.- si 
| The Spirit of Seventy-six; or. The Coming Woman. 
| Prophetic Drama, followed by Change of Base, 
and Doctor Mondschein, limo, pp. 141. Little, 
Lrown & Co., Boston. 
! Hist: ry of the Reconstruction Measures of the Thirty 
dinth and Fortieth Congresses, 185-1568, By Henry 
ilson, 12mo, pp. 467. Hartford Publishing Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
The Watch: fie »w to Choose ft, and How to Use. Illus. 
| trated w Ith Eneravings. By Henry F, Piaget. 
imo, pp. 83%. oH. F. Piaget, New Yor 
| Spiritual Wives, By William Hepworth Dixon, author 
of * jew America.” Second edition. 12mo, 
4:7 B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
| | Ne aring g Se me, Comforts and Counsels for the Aged. 
» bp. 464, Presb. Board of Publication, Philadel- 
| pin. 
Oak-Mot 
| Presb, Be 


| 
| 
| 


By a 


By Rev. William M. Raker. 


24mo0, pp. 226. 
vard of Publication, . 


Philadelphia, 


PAMPULETS, 


| Catal ogne of Agricultural and Horticultaral TImple 
ments, Machinery, and Hardware, and of Improved 
Live St ock. 15th Edition, R. H. Allen & Co., New 
or 
| 
The Tabernacle and the Alt ~~ ANew Year's Sermon, 
prs ached in the Ist Cong, church., Mansfield, O. 
by Kev. J. E. Twitchell, pat a 
| Twenty fifth Anon al Repore of one Mis 
} sf d tion race 
Bus bec 1 Cit 1c tom ati, 
Mugby Junction; or, Dr, Marigold's Prescriptions. 
bi “or Dickens. T. B. Peterson & Co. 
ph 


1@ Ladies’ City 
of Cincinnati, By 


By 
, Philadel 
rnany oe Ice, 
& Co., 
} Old Mort 


Ry Charles Dickens, 

Philadelphia, 

lity, By Sir Walter Scott, 

Co,, Philadelphia, 

Rob Roy. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Philade Ipbia, 


T. B. Peters 


T. B. Peterson & 


PFRIODICALS, 
The Record of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, April. 
Philadelphia, 
Schoolmate, February, March, 
April Joseph il, Alien, Boston, 
|} The American Church Mission: ay ., Resistor, April, 
| Am, Ch. Miss'y Society, New Yo 
| Blackwood" s Edinburgh Magazine. 
} Scott Publishing Co., New York. 
| The Medical and Sureles ul Reporter, 
Butler, M.D., Philadelphia, 
The North British Review. March, 
Publishing Co., New York, 
American Naturalist, 
Of Science, Salem, Mas 
New Charch Mor ithiy, 
Union, Philade!phia, 
Congrezational 
Union, Boston, 
The New Jernsalem Magazine. 
Sons, Boston, 
The rey school Teacher. 
¢ Lyon, Chicago 
The American Free Mason. 
nan, Cincinnati. 
Arthur's Home Magazine. 
Philade!phia. 
ae” American Law Review. April. 
‘o., Boston, 
The essen western Farmer, 
dianapolis. 


sek Latics | Friend. 


| The January, 


four numbers, 


" Mare, Leonard 
March28, 8, W 
\ 
Leonard Scott 


a Peabody Academy 


The April, New Ch. Cong. 


The Quarterly. April, Am. Cong, 


April, T. HM. Carter & 


April. Adams, Blackmer 


April. J. Fletcher Bren- 


April. TT. 8. Arthur, 


Little, Brown & 

April. T. A. Bland, In- 

April. Deacon & Peterson, Phil- 

The aed Monthly. April. 
Newark, 

The Be ~~ -Stone, 


N. R. Dennis & Co., 


April, Richardson & Collins, New 





Americ - Railroad Guide, April. J. W, Pratt, New 


April, 


| 
| 
The Fontan Missionary, Mission House, New 


| me. a April. LeGrand Benedict, 


Fvery Saturday, April llth, Ticknor & Fields, Boston, 
| Littell’s Living Age, April4. Littell & Gay, Boston, 
The Friend, April, 131 Williams street, New York, 
The Sailors’ Magazine. April. New York, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 


D. Appleton & Co., 


BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND 
STATIONERS, 


443 and 445 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


COUNTRY DEALERS SUPPLIED. 


“ECCE HOMO,” 


By toe RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE, M. P., 
IS NOW READY, 
12mo. Cloth. Price #1 50, 
CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONs, 
No. 416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


New York. 





THE SECOND EDITION OF 


Spiritual Wives. 


W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘NEW AMERICA," Erc, 
Completain One Crown 8vo Volume, Tinted Paper. 
WITH PORTRAIT FROM STEBL, 
EXTRA CLOTH, PRICE $2 59, 

For sale by all Booksellers. Published by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


IVISON, PITINNEY, BLAKEMAN “& co Mew 
York, Pusrisners of the “American Educational 
Series,” k Booksetlers and Stationers. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 
A. 8, BARNES & 00. ‘NEW YORK: 


Independent Fifth Reader, W 

Smith's Complete Etymolo fer. 

Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Chemistry. . me tee 

BUCS RGA COMIG oss oo o5.0on eco veecegutess<eseccass 12% 
To TEACHERS, FOR EXAMINATION, HALF Prick, De- 

scriprive C CATALOGUE OF 500 School Books, 5 cents, 
EPISCOPAL COMMON PRAISE. — The Psalms, 

Hymns, and Chants of the Book of Common 

Prayer, set to appropriate Music for Congre- 

gational a Choral Service, Sample by mail, post- 
paid, @2 5¢. A. 8. BARNES & Co., New York, 


2" Harrer's Catarocuz ano Trane. List may ‘te 
obtained gratuitously on application to Harper & 
Broraers, personally or by letier, inclosing Five Cents, 


~ANY,BOY,O7 GIRL WHO, Wit, 


Boston, Mae, th) 
receive a sample co opy of Oliver Optic’s Magazine, called 
** Our Boys and dich, 3," — — woe sale by 
all newsdealers. Priceé cents a number; subscription 
price for a year $2 §0; six months $1 25, : “ 


Pe 4 $2 TO $5 
for every hour's service, Pleasant arc’ nonorame em- 
ploymee, without risk, Desirable for all jadies, minis. 














‘ 


tant questions of the day, but will be of 
general and permanent value as a part of 


fomiletical, with special reference to | 


pp. | | uninteresting articles; 


on | 


T. B, Peterson & Co., | 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, | 


and | 


NEW YORK DAILY SUN. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Notice is hereby given that THE SUN newspaper, 
with its presses, type, and fixtures, has become the 
property of an Association represented by the under- 
signed, It will henceforth be published in the building 
known for the last half century as Tammany Hall, on 
the corner of Nassau and Frankfort streets, Its price 
will remain as heretofore at two cents a copy, or 6 per 
annum to mall subscribers, It will be printed in hand- 
some style, on a folio sheet, but it will contain more 
news and other reading-matter than it has heretofore 
given, 

In changing Its proprietorship, THE SUN will not In 
apy respect change its principles or general line of con- 





AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S 
NEW WORK, 


“MEN OF OUR TIMES,” 


OR LEADING PATRIOTS OF THE DAY: 
Bernc NARRATIVES OF THE Lives AND Deeps or Srartes- 
MEN, GENERALS, AND ORATORS, INCLUDING Bro- 
GRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OP 


r Chase, Wilson, 





Lincoln, Grant, Garrison, Sumner 
Greeley, Farragut, Andrew, Colfax, Stanton, 
Doug ‘ane Bue ingham, Sherman, Sheridan, 
Howard, Phillips, and Beecher. 

An Execayt Octavo Vo.oumr, ntegLy ILLUSTRATED 
wits 18 BeautiruL Steet ENGRAVINGS, AND A 


PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, 


No book since Unele Tom's Cabin as popular. The 





duct, It will continue tobe an Independent News- 
paper, wearing the livery of no party, and discussing 
public questions and the acts of public men on their 
merits alone, It will be guided, as it has been hitherto, 
by uncompromising loyalty to the Union, and will resist 
every attempt to weaken the bonds that unite the 
American people into one Nation, 

THE SUN will support Gen. Grant as Its candidate 
for the Presidency. It will advocate retrenchment and 
economy in the public expenditures, affd the reduction 
of the present crushing burdens of taxation, It will 
advocate the speedy restoration of the South, as need- 
ful to revive business and secure fair wages for labor. 

THE SUN will always have All the News—foreign, 
domestic, political, social, literary, scientific, and com- 
mercial, It will use enterprise and money freely to 
make the best possible newspaper, 48 WELL 4S THE 
CHEAPEST, 

It will study condensation, clearness, point, and will 
endeavor to present its daily photograph of the whole 
world’s doings in the most luminous and lively man- 
ner, 

It will not take as long toread Tas Sun as to read 
the London Times or Webster's Dictionary; but, 
when you have read it, you will know about all that 
has happened in both hemispheres, 


THE WEEKLY SUN 
is prepared with great care especially for country sub- 
scribers, The news of the week, inevery department, 
is condensed for it by experienced and skillful editors, 
80 that Its readers will be able to learn in a brief space 
oftime every event of importance that has happened 
in any partoftkeglobe. A selection from the most in- 
teresting editorial articles of Tus Marty Son will form 
one ofits constant features, while the most instructive 








and entertaining miscellany will also occupy a large 
| portion of its columns, 

The features and fluctuations of the markets of cat- 
| tle, produce, and general merchandise will be accurate- 
| ly and carefally exhibited in our columns; and, while 
Tue Week.y Sun isthus especially adapted to fill a 

place occupied by no other of our journals asa 


Ceneral Family Newspaper, 


it will also furnish accurate and fresh reports of all 
matters of importance to 
THE AGRICULTURIST AND GARDENER, 


This department is under the supervision of ANDREW 





8, Futter, who will not only write on the subjects in 
question, but will also attend the meetings of the Farm- 


ers’ Club, and will daguerreotype their proceedings for | 


the benefit of our subscribers, We shall also be glad to 
receive and print in this department of TIIE SUN the 
resulta of the practical experience of our readers in 
| agriculture and horticulture. Communications on these 
| topics may be addressed to the Agricultural Editor of 
THE SUN, New York City. 
The price of Tae Weexty Sun is fixed at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


| and while it is offered at this low rate our friends wil 
bear in mind that it is only by a very large subscription 
list that we can be enabled to derive from it anything 
like a fair compensation for the trouble and expense 
It is true that it is printed 
| on a sheet of more convenient form and dimensions 


| 
} 


involved In its publication, 


than most of the other general weekly newspapers of 


| thiscity; but the very condensation and point which 
y 


give it value, and make its contents so quickly and 


easily accessible to every reader, are gained by unusual | 


| care and labor on the part of its editors, 


It fs compara- 
| tively easy to fill a big blanket paper up with long and 
the work of condensation re- 
| quires labor, talent, and continual watchfulness, 
Twenty copies of Tae Werkty Scn will be mailed to 
ove address for $17, and fifty copies for $37.50, invaria- 


bly ip advance. Address 


THE SUN, New York City. 
TILE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN 
will be of the same size and general character as Tae 
j WEREELY, but will have space for a greats variety OF 
miscellaneous reading, and will furnish the news to its 
} subscribers with greater freshness, because it will come 
| twice a week instead of once only, Its subscription 
price will be only 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, 


| which fs the ordinary price of a New York weekly. We 


confidently recommend this edition of THE SUN to | 


all our friends in the country who wish to receive their 
| paper more frequently than once a week, and keep | 
themselves more freshly posted with regard to the 
news. 

Subscriptions to THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN will now 
| be received; but the first number will not he issued 
until Tak First Week IN Aprit, as itis entirely a‘new 
paper, the editions of THE SUN having hitherto been 
| Daily and Weekly only. 

Clubs of Ten Subscribers, who have their papers sent 

to one address, will receive Tae Semi-WkrkkLy SUN on 

| payment of $18. Twenty copies will be sent to one ad- 

| dress for €35; and fifty coples for @80, always in ad- 
| vance. Address 


THE SUN Now York City. 


Rz H. Allen & Go. 


bie e just published a new edition of their large CATA- 
LOGUE of 


FARM, HORTICULTURAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
TOOLS, SEEDS, AND FERTILIZERS, 

A largeand handsome volume, of about 300 pages, and 

nearly 600 engravings, describing and illustrating all 

| the important IMPLEMENTS FOR GENERAL HUS- 

| BANDRY, THE GARDEN, FRUIT GROWING, ete. 
It will be sent, with a full price-list, post-paid, through 

| the mail, on rec eipt of @1. Address 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


Nos, 189 and 191 Water st., N. Y., P.-O. Box 376, 


'PRANG'S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


Prano’s American Crnomos are fac-simile reproduc- 
tions of oil and water-color paintings; so faithfully and 
skillfully done that it requires the experience of an ex- 
pertto detect the difference between them and the 
originals. 

For every purpose of decoration—for parlors, sitting- 
rooms, drawing rooms. nurseries, or chambers—noth- 
ing so exquisitely beautiful as these Chromos can be 
obtained for the same amount of money. No other 
ornaments of the same cost are so admirably calculated 
to adorn a home; to cultivate a love for Art among the 
people at large; to brighten up the dwellings of every 
class of our citizens; and to teach the rising genera- 
tion, hy their silent yet refining influence, to love the 
beautiful in Art and Nature, 

3" Ask for them at the Art Stores, 


*.*Send for “ Prana's Journal or Porviar Art,” 
and see what we have done and are doing to popu- 
larize Art. It will be sent to you free. Address 


_ be PRANC & ,cO., Boston. 


HENRY HOYT § 8. BOOKS, BOSTON. 


BOYS WANT IT. 
CIRLS LIKE IT. 
OLD FOLKS PRIZE IT. 
As it is always fresh, without being sensational, 
&rx HunpReED PAGEs For $1 50, 
The Cheapest and Beat Juvenile Magazine is the 


SCHOOLNATE. 


Specimen copies FREF, Club rates most liberal. 


JOSEPH H. ALLEN, Publisher, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


A NI CE _PRESENT.-— A SAMPLE 
Copy of the RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE will be sent to any Roy or Girl who will write 
us aletter and inclose a stamp for postage, Price per 


year $2 50, 
HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, N -¥. 
"Ger HURD & HOUGHTON: 8 CATALOGUE sent 
free on receipt of stamp. Address 459 Broome st., N. Y, 


Putnam's Magazine, 


“The revival of the King of the American Monthlies 
is an event of more than ordinary importance. No 
Magazine has ever appeared on this side of the Atlantic 
of halfthe merit of PurNam’s MonvHLy, and its disap- 
pearance was always regarded as one of the most mvys- 
terious events of the century, . . Aside from its 
politics, which are bad, its literary merits are of the 
very highest order.""— Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, 


YOUN AMERICA’S MAGIC 
TR COUNG iA CAKDS, elegantly colored. An 
exciting an amusing pastime for one ora party around 
the parlor table; susceptible of nearly 1,000 transform. 
ations in faces, from the most grotesque animals, birds, 
fishes, etc., to the most beautiful lady. Published b 
W. JENNINGS DEMORE ST, 473 Broadway, N, Y. 
Price 25 cts. Mailed free, or sold ev rerywhere. 

COOK BOOKS. —ALL THE BE ST COOK B BOOKS IN 
the world are published by T. B. PETERSON & BROTH. 
ERS, Philadelphia—Miss Leslie's, Mrs, Hale's, Widdl- 
field's, etc, Price " each, Send for a catalogue, 
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D’S BOTAN 
More sold woo! than wf others y ebined, On- 
sect Lr ee $1.24, Cas OR, $3 50, 

. BARNES & CO., £'G0., Publishers, New York, 


“STEREOSCOPES | AND VIEWS, 
ALBUMS, and Photographic Materials,manufactured by 
B&h. Ta ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broadway, New York, 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, THE 
Modal Parlor Magazine, and The Agriculturist, #350; 

Weekly Tribune, #4; Atlantic Monthly, or Godey's 8 
Lady's Book, 85; or Demorest's Monthly and Young 
Americ a 8%; or Demorest's Monthly and Harper's 

agazine Daz i. Address W ENNING 





dis very large, Agents say it sells easy, Every 
one wants it; nothing equal to it,- We advise all that 
expect to sell books to engage at once aad select terri- 
tory. Apply to or address 


HARTFORD PUBLISHING O05 
HARTFORD, CT. 


WANT D--ACENTS--$75 

€200 per mont Ch fe where, male gna bers to intro- 
duce the GENUIN IMPROVED MMON-SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. ie machine will 
stitch, hem, fall tuek, quilt, aa. bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elasticseam than ours, It makest *Elas 
tic Lock-Stitch.”” Every second stitch can be cut, ond 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it, 
We pay agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, 
or a commission from which twice that amount can be 
made, Address SECOMB & CO., Pittebergh, Penn., 
or Boston, Mass, Cavution.—Do not be imposed upon 
| other parties palming off worthless cost-lron ma- 

ines, under the same name or otherwise. Ours is the 
cuts genuine and really practical cheap machine manu- 

‘actured, 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 
The American Wheat Culturist, 
A Paacticar Treatise on Tak CuLture or Wut, 
BY SERENO EDWARDS TODD. 


Mustrated with numerous Engravings. 


A book of practical value; will sell to almost every 
farmer in the country, Sold exclusively by Agents. 
Apply immediately for circular and te “ey to the 
publishers, TAINTOR BROS, & 
678 Broadway, Fi. York, 





ACENTS! ACENTS ! ACENTS. 
We want more Agents to sell our most popular and re- 
munerative works, Hundreds of cities and towns are 
still uncanvassed. 

*“*RICHARDSON’S BEYOND THE MISSISSIPPI” 
is selling easier and faster than ang book out; 10,000 per 
month are being delivered of it no 

Men and women are we | act as our agents. 
We want them at once, and offer great t inducements. 
Also for our “ HISTORY OF THE BIBLE,” Apply for 
circulars to AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO Ba ANY, 
Hartford, Conn. ;or, BLISS & CO., 448 Broome st., N. Y. 


_ ACCENTS WANTED 

FOR THE LIFE OF GEN. U. 8. GRANT. By Hon 

Henry C. Deming. The only work of the kind leoued 
under the sanction and by the authority of Grant 
himself. The author is well known as one of the most 
brilliant writers and eloquent orators in the country. 
Agents will find this one of the most intensely interest- 
ing Biographies ever published in America, and will 
meet with a ready sale. For particulars, address 8, 8, 
SCRANTON & Co., 126 Asylum street, Hartford, Ct. 


WANTE AGENTS to sell Headley's great work, 


“Our Navy In THE Repeviion,” very 
popular, selling rapidly, no competition. Also just 
ready the 5ith thousand of “ Tax Lost Cause’; a full 
and complete Southern History of the War—the coun- 
terpart of 23 Northern histories. One agent sold 220 the 
| first week, Our terms are nowhere excelled, E. 

TREAT & CO., Publishers, 654 Broadway, New York. 


$10 $20 A DAY GUARAN- 
TEER 0 ..T9 agents wanted to introduce our New 
Srar Saurtce Sewinc Macuine—Stitch alike on both 
sides, The only first-class, low-priced machine in the 
market. We will consign, ‘Machines to re sponsible par- 
ties and employ Energetic Agents on a Salary. Full 








Root & Cady, 


hitherto published by 


MASON & HAMLIN 
FOR 
CABINET ORCANS, 


struments, 


European composer, 
LEFEBURE WELY 


—_— 


CATALOGUE OF MUSIC 
FOB 


CABINET ORGAN, 


ed 


RECEIPT OF RETAIL PRICE, 


£0LOS FOR CABINET ORGAN, 


Atlanta Grand Victory March.. 
La Guerera........cccosessecce: 
Camp Schottische..... ee 
Rondo de Chasse... 
Homeward eercccee 
Fraternity March (Masonic)............ “-Bichberg 
Three Nocturnes....... 

Pastorale.... eee 
Heimweh.... 

Slow Waltz.. 


ee eeees® 


eee ee eeeeeaet st eee® 


sewers 


Pilgrim's Night March.. 
Two Voluntaries.......... 


Morceau La Foza del Destino. . 
Anticipation...... cundheutiada 
Reminiscence.... 


Don_Pasquale.. 
Trovatore.. 
La Traviata.... 
Der Freyshutz. 
Sonnambula 
nee 


Semiramide ceculbanddnasdankdadaabaus nova 
DUETS FOR CABINET ORGAN AND PIANO, 


Grand Polonaise .-Blessner 1 
aye Beethoven, Op. &1.. ..- Thomas 
Two Adagios, No. 1 --Kalliwoda 


Fau ‘ .. Ketterer & segee 
Martha WO cesanescucdsadesdseases Lickl 


LIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 


Huguenot’s Fantasie 

Un Ballo in Maschera. . 

Rigoletto 

Andante from Schubert, Op. 166 

Die Almacht 

L’ Africaine Selections 

Adagio ae Schubert's Quintet in C, 
Op. 


>> 











particulars and 8. pple w ok wo hed on application, 
| Address W. WILSON & » Cleveland, Ohio; Bos- | 
ton, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED. ---ACENTS IN 
arts of the United States for our chew work “ PLO- | 
LES BOOK OF BIOGRAPHY,” containing over | 
eighiy skete hes of eminent persons, of all anes and 

\ countries— nen as wellas men. Ahandsome octavo 
| book of poh 600 pages, illustrated with ae autiful steel | 
engravings. Written by JAMES PARTON, the most | 
| popular of living authors, whose ane will insure | 
for it a rapid sale. Send for descriptive circular and 
| see our Exes terme, A. 8S. HALE & CO., Publish- | 
ers, Hartford, ce 


ls $100 A MONTH | SALARY WiLL 
be paid for Agents, male or female. in a new, pleasant, 
ne rmanent business ; full partic ulars Sree by By ay 
mnail, orsample, retailing at $4 50, for 0 certs, dD. 
30W MAN & CO., 48 Broad street, New York. telip 

| out and return this notice.) 


| 
| WANTED.--A LADY ACENT ‘IN 
each een of every state to sell two articles of ready 


sale. Fither one has paid Agents over $25 per day, 
iD. B. Sat NDERS & CO., % Summer st., Boston, Mass, 


| 

| EMPLOY MENT.. =--$ 15 TO $30 
| a day guaranteed. Male orFemale Agents wanted in 
| every town, Descriptive circulars jree. Address 
JAMES C. RAND & Co., Biddeford, Me. 


-_ EDUCATION. 
1854 FOURTEENTH YEAR, | 


— ALL 








18638. 
BROOKLYN JUVENILE HICH 
SCHOOL. 

LIVINGSTON STREET, NEAR COURT 

SPRING TERM, FEBRUARY 34, 153, 

The principal aim and object of this School is the 
early education and training of beys ape tears years 
of age. | ng Age P is thorou yt in. 
struc tion in th 


: he respective divi . instruction is also 
venin to LAM. ATION, Voc ‘AL “ME sIC, and CAL- 
STHENICS, by the most experienced and competent 

| mie rely 
ulars can be obtained at the store of Mr. George 
p Milne, 217 Fulton street: also at Davies & Leys, 
corner of Fulton and Clinton streets, and at the School. 
enunol 


= “AM AR! GAN D>, 18 areliable Education: INSTI: 


For supply ing S ‘hols and Families with Teachers: for 
representing Teachers who seek positions; for zg z 
bi a ne oa erage ation of good Schools. Cire ulars, ex- 
nd terms, sent when applied for, J. W. 
Be HE EMERHORN, A. M., Actuary, 430 Broome st, N. Y. 


FEMALE COLLECE, 
BORDENTOWN, N, J. 
The Summer Session will commence April 15th. 
Catalogues addre-s. v. 


For 
JONN H. BRAKELEY, A.M, 


| MR. VAN NORMAN’S ENCLISH 
and Fre nch Roarding and Dar School for ¥. ung Ladies 
No. 5 West Thirty-eighth street, New York,. Fer full 
| information see circular, Address as above, ev. D 
. VAN NO RMAN, ‘LL. D., Principal. 


OAK HILL LADIES SEMINARY, 

West Haven, Conp., ees Abr il 23d, 1868 

Address rs. 8. E. W. ATWATER, 
West Haven, Conn. 
| ——-— —_ 

THE PRIVATE INSTITUTION AT 
BARRE, MASS., for the Education and Training of 
Youth of Defective Inte lect, offers to parents and 
| guardians the experience of a years’ successful 
operation, and all the cone an elegant country 
home. GEORG  SROW N, M.D., Supt, 


ROCKLAND FEMALE INSTI- 
TUTE, Ny ace = the Hudson. —Summer Session of 
this Sem'na Education of Young Ladies com- 
mences Ap rif 6th, Address Rev. L. DELOS MANS- 
Fir 


LD, Prine’pal. 

OLDEN HILL INSTITUTE, 
Bridge onn, School * bepees Nas lith, For 
apply Giret Ane to the Principal. REV. B. DAY, M.A, 


HUDSON RIVER INSTI ITUTE.— 
Term opens April 6th. Rev, ALO — FLACK, A. 
Principal, Claverack, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


«MUSIC, PIANOS, ET. 


Chickering & Sons, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square, and Upright Piano- 
Fortes, were awarded at the Paris Exposition the First 
Grand Prize, the Legion of Honor and aGrand Gold 
Medal, making 59 first premiums during the past forty- 
four years, 

Warerooms, 652 Broadway, N. ¥. 
OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 


STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 





Strinway & Sons are enabled positively to announce 
that they have been awarded 


THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR AMERI- 
CAN PIANOS, 

thia medal heing distinct/y classified first, overall 

other American Exhibitors. In proof of which the 


following 
OFFICTAL CERTIFICATE 


of the Presidert and Members of the International Jury 
on Musical Instruments is annexed: 


Parts, July 20, 1867, 

I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos 
hasbeen unan‘’mously awarded to Messrs, Steinway & 
Sons by the Jury of the International Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X, 

MPFLINET, 
President of International Jury, 
Grorcrs Kastner, )} 
AMBROISE THOMAS, 
Ep, HANSLICK, 
A. GRVAERT, 
J. SCHIRDMAYER, 

The original certificate, together with “the official 
catalogue of awards,” in which the name of Steinway 
& Sons is recorded first on the list, can be geen at our 
WAREROOMS, FIRST FLOOR OF StRINWAY HALL( new num- 
bers 109 andi East l4th street, New York. 


 WATERS’S | 


FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS, 
With Iron Frame, Onerst strung Base,and Agrafe 
ridge, 

MeELoDEONS, PaRLor, CHURCH, AND CABINET ORGANS. 
The Best Manufactured ; Warranted sor 6 Year, 

100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and Organs, of six first-class 
makers, at low prices. Tor'eush ¢ ¢ or one-quarter cach 
and the balance in monthly {fnstallments. Pts Anos 

torent, Second-hand Instruments at great b: irgains. 
Tilustrated Catalogues mailed. (Mr. Waters is the 
Author of Siw Sunday-school’ Music Booka, 
“Heavenly Echoes,” and ** New §.-S, Bell,” just is- 
aued.) Warerooms 
481 Broadway, New York, HORACE WATERS & CO. 


CEN. CRANT’S THE MAN. _ 

The new_and stirring Campaign Song and Chorus. 
Music by Henry Tucker, author of ‘* When this Cruel 
War is Over,"’ * Star of the es etc,, etc. Price 
30 cents, Copies mates. 

WM. A. POND & C' 


No. 547 esadecd, New York, 


Members 
of the 
International Jury. 








| Commencement March 


Goods, wholesale and retail, 4, 


Trio from Don Juan (cello ad HD) cca 
Schubert's Serenade 

Ratti Batti, air from Don ‘Juan. 

Capinet ORGAN AND Ptano—Four iianan 
Blessner 


ee Oe 
pete sc 


CABINET ORGAN AND VIOLIN, 


..Eichberg 


CABINET ORGAN AND VIOLONCELLO, 


| Religious March 


Melodie 


FIRESIDE HARMONIES. 
Six Pieces, composed expressly for the Mason & Ham- 
lin Cabinet Organ, by Lefebure Wely. 


35 4. Romance sans nonndes. 28 | 
..35 5, Reverie 
50 6. Marche 
‘Oe pieces have been written expressly for the | 
ravishing instruments of Messrs, Mason & Hamlin by 
me, (Signed) 
Paris, 1867, LEFEBURE WELY, 


LES DEUX DEBUTANTES, 


We have in press a collection of easy Duets for Cabi- 


net Organ and Piano. 


Les Deux Anges. Blumenthal! Arr. by Baumbach. . 
Vedrai Carino. Mozart 

Miserere from Trovatore, Verdi = — 
Santa Lucia. Italian Melody.. “* Meelling 
Sleighride Galop. Vaas . “* FB. W. Root 


ROOT & CADY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


having recently purchased the plates of all the Music 


are now prepared to furnish the Trade and others with 
avery fine collection of Music for these beautiful in- 


We have, also, jast issued a collection of six pleces, 
written expressly for these Organs, by the popular 


COPIES SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID, ON 


Grand Polonalse......... acecdendens oo -Blesener $1 0 


FOR e ee eeeeere -« 75 
1 00 
1 00 

30 


HRRRABERFRRRAHSES $3 


QUARTETS FOR CABINET ORGAN, PIANO, VIO. 


S38 


3 55 


s 


Eichberg 75 | 


EAT TE ised Ms f 


T. @ 





‘JPACTURER OP 


DISKs, 
AND OFhg 


No. 176 Fiyon STREP, 


Opposite Stu's Church, and 


we 


LIBRARY FURIpRE To ono 
a. shill 


FUR ATU RE> 
Reduced 30 Petent, in ite 


DEGRAAF & ay op., 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 (tie Street » Ay 


130 and 132 Hes Street, 


87 Bo 
2 
WHOLESALE ANle Tare 


2 _— 


(Entrance 


Our stock consists of all grades, : 
Seen - ms and kinds 
FURNITURE and BEDDING, of ovr ; 
, MAEB, Whicj 
we guarantee, 





Our stock is entirely to large for the » 
| 88 SOL D, if if we can find the buyers, ev 


T. Brooks & Dy 


‘Furniture and Upholsterya,», 
house, 
Nos. 127 AND (29FULTOA 


in — 


(Corner Sands street), Brooxz.yn, 


We use none but the best seasoned Wood 
finest materials, Our Patterns are new and « 
| design, and our Workmanship unsurpassed 


i, 





CURTAINS IN EVERY STYLE 


PURE HAIR MATTRESSES AND SPRING UN 
BEDS. 
Goods delivered in New York free of 
} eee to any part of the country. 


USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


5 |; GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES) 


NEW STYLES! NEW STYLEs! 


arge; 


elt SON Leer or roe 





' 
| PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING, 
SUITES, 


AND CHAMIDR 
WORK.-TABLES, 
AND FANCY 


LADIES’ 
STANDS, 


FLOWER. 


CHAIRS, etc., eta 


WM. H. LEE, 
Nos. 199 and 20/ Fulten &t,, 


Between Broadway and Greenwich st.. N.Y, 
_| FURNITURE, | FURNITUR 


| FIRST-CLASS nee Wrenn ES 'YLES, Zo 
PRICES, AT WHOL! AND tera 

|} G.L. & J.B. KELTY & CO., iM iecotwen. Nev, 
Agents for DaLaporte & Co. f 





INSURANCE. 


MANHATTAN 


| Lifo Insurance Co 


OF NEW YORK. 


Offices Nos. 156 & 158 Broadway, 


HENRY STOKES, PRestpenr. 


C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
& N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
J. L. HALSEY, Seeretarr 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 


Aseist. Sec’y, 


—_— 





Bradbury’s 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC-BOOKS. 
FRESH LAURELS. 
175,000 Copies Sold, 
ak Price in paper covers, $25 per hundred; board covers, 


_ Specimen copy sent, postage paid, on receipt of 30 
BIGLOW & Marx, 


Successors to Wm.B.BRADBURY, 


425 Broome street, New York. 


PIANOS AND CHORAL ORCANS. 
—Reduced prices, Hailett,Davis & Co.'s Grand, Par- 
lor Grand, and Square Pianos; New York and Boston 
Pianos ; Choral Organs for Churches, Sunday-schools, 
and Lodges. We 
a discount of 25 per cent. from catalogue prices. Great 
variety of second-hand Pianos, New and second-hand 
Pianos and Organs to let, or sold by instailments, 


Clergy » en, Sunday ree. and Lodges suppliedon the | 


most liberal terms, 


T. 8. BERRY & CO., 5% Broadway. 


MASON & HAMLIN 
MANUF AcTt RERS OF CABINET "ORGANS, 
me. a Broadway, New York, 


jeda 
FIRST PRIZE MED Al AT THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 
Fifty styles, at €75 to ¢! 100 each. Second-hand in- 
struments of various makers at low prices, 
ORGANS to RENT. 


MIXSELL & | co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


onan AND SQUARE PIANO. 

Y_ MANUFACTURERS or CARPEN, 

oN ARMONIC M BRASD PIANOS, 

WAREROOMS, No, 209 EAST NINETEENTH STI., 
Four R Doors East OF TuikD AVENUE New York. 


have been awa 


pad St teed 


5 AND Marre ote N a. 
| ee theusand arenow in-use 
BUFFALO.N.Y: CHICAGO-IEE: te 


CET THE BEST! te 
PRINCE & CO.'S PATENT 
ORGANS AND MELODEONS. 


30,000 NOW IN USE. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT IS WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 





will sell our present stock for cash at | 


ADVANTACES TO INSURERS: 


SMALLEST RATIO OF MORTALITY 
EXPENSES LESS THAN ANY CASH COMPANY, 
LIBERAL MODES OF PAYMENT PREMIUMS 
INSURERS RECEIVE THE LARGEST BONUS EV 
| ER GIVEN. 
DIVIDENDS MADE ANNUALLY ON ALL PARTIC 
; IPATING POLICI¥s. 
NO CLAIMS UNPAID. 
ALL KIND? OF NON-PORFEITING LI} 
| DOWMENT POLICIES ED, 
POLICIES INCONTESTABLE 
ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
| BLE AFTER ONE PAYMENT. 


rE AND ENs 


ISST 


NON-FORFEITA- 


The following are examples of the operations of th 

| last dividend: 

| POLICIES ISSUED IN 1864,ONLY FOUR YEARS AGO 

Amount Ad led 

Insured, 
10,000 
8,000 
7,500 
7,000 


A Premtum 
at issue. Paid, 
40 


This is an entirely new plan, giving insurers the | 
return ever made by any company im the sam 

GEORGE A. FRENCH, Manchester, 
Agent for Maine and New Hampshire. 


J.MASON EVERETT, Boston, Massachusetts, Genem 
al Agent for Eastern Massachusetts, 


0. L, SHELDON, RF: - hester, New York, Gen’! Agent 
for Northern New Yor 


R. J. BALL, Buffalo, New York, Gen’! Acent for West 
ern New York, 


L. D. WINDSOR, Erie, Pennsylvania, Gen 
Pennsylvania, 


LEWIS, SPENCER & CO., 
Agents for Ohio, Indiana, etc, 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMP 
OF NEW YORK. 


Office No. 135 Broadway, 


N. H., Genera 


Agent jor 


Cleveland. Ot 


A NY 





No charge for boxing or shipping. Catalogues and | 


price-list sent on application, 
Al orders and communications should be oneensed to 
WuHl THERS, 


TING BRO 
814 Broadway, New York. 
THE TRIAD. —-PRONOUNCED BY 


many coinpetent judges the ** Best BoOK OF PsaLmopy.” 
Published by HORATIO G. ABBEY, 751 Broadway. 


ae CLOTHING. 


UNION ADAMS, 











No. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


IMPORTER OP 


Men's Fine Furnishing Goods, 


MSNUFACTURER OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, Collars, and 


Cuffs. 


Orpers By Mart Receive Paomer ATTENTION, 


SHIRTS! SHIRTS! SHIRTS! _ 


GEO, M. TRACY continues to make his fine euyrered 


Yoke Shirts to order, and a perfect fit warrant 
best and cheapest shirts in the city. 
vince any one of his superior skil 
and fitting of shirts 

Three an Four-ply Linen Collars, 


One trial will con- 
“in the manufacture 


loves, Suspenders, Hoisery. 
pring and Summer Undergarments. 
A complete assortment of all kinds Men's Furnishing 


GEO. M. TRACY, Agt., 
No. 100 Williamst., N. ¥, 





Bradbury Pianos, 


the best manufactured; warranted forsix years. Pianos 
to let, and rent a plied if purchased; monthly install. 
ments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same, We refer 
to Bishop Janes, Drs. Durbin, Porter, Sewell, and Wise, 
be ~- are using our pianos, A liberal discount to clergy- 


FREEBORN GARRETTSONSMITH&CO,, 


Late Superintendent, and Successors to 


_ We. B. BRADBURY, No, 427 Broome st., N. Y. 


 &. D. & H.W. SMITH. 
AMERIOAN ORGANS. 


____ BOSTON., MASS. 


NEW P PATENT. PIANOS. 
RAVEN & BACON, manufacturers of Piano-fortes with 
patent combination sounding-boards, patented Aug.14, 
his invention, introduced eneen ively into our 
is of the greatest advantage to the tone of the 
instrument, as it affects the Sounding-Board—the very 
soul ofthe Piano—and produces thereby a pure, liquid 
tone, greatly superior in quality and power to that o 
the ordinary Piano, yd Sounding-Board, released from 
its connection with paee. -case and resting upon 
under sounding- Saas relieved from the rigidity 
caused by such connection. and its vibratory uality 
ey increased, All lovers of this eminently house- 
old instrument. as well as parties proposing to pur- 
chase new Pianos are invited to call and examine our 

















attempt to discover a new great ppe, phat 


theig coyers, The attractions of its con- 


Lb ers, farmers, merchants, mechanics, soldiers, ta 


body. OQ. We JACKSON & CQ. 6s Bomves aus Be 


DEMOREST. Na 47a ‘roadway, N.¥. Send for circu- 


4 New York. 


assortment, Warerooms Nos, 644 and 649 Broadway, 





! 


FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 





a 
—~- 


Furniture 
OF THE LATEST STYLE, 


CONSISTING OF PARLOR, DINING-ROOM, AND 
CHAMBER SUITS, IN ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, AND 
MAPLE, RETAILING AT MANUFACTURERS’ 
PRICES AT F, KRUTINA'S MANUFACTORY AND 
WAREROOMS, NO. 96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON ST., 
BETWEEN BOWERY AND SECOND AVENUE, 


8 ALL GOODS WARRANTED. 


FIRST-CLASS” FURNITU RE, 
IN 


ROSEWOOD AND WALNUT SUITS, OR 


OTHERWISE. 


ALSO 


Parlor Sofa and Secretary 


Bedstead, 
With a full Spring and Hair Mattress, 
Manufactured and Sold by 
J. F.C, PICKHARDT, 
467 Bleecker 


~ 


CASH CAPITAL... 

ASSETS, ist Jan., 1368 

LIABILITIES...... , 
ASSETS, 


Cash, Balance in Bank 
Bonds and Mor 


arket vaiue; 
stoe ks and Bonds (mar- 


Interest due on Ist .): 


Balance in hands of Agents and 


Bills ee | (for Premiums on’ Inland 
Kisks, ete, 


FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
GEO. M. LYON, Ass’t Secretary. 
T. B. GREENE, 2d Ass't Secretary. 
D. A. HEALD, General Agent and secant 


METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 











No. 108 Broadway, New York 


——— 


THIS COMPANY, WITH A CASH @ "ITAA OF 


$300,002, 


INTENDS HEREAFTER TO CONFING,ITS FI RE BUSI- 
NESS TO THE CITY OF NEW YORK AND VICINITY, 
and will also write MARINE RISKS on CARGO ONLY, 
at its office in the Metropolitan Bank Building. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President, 


ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President, 


Directors: 
MARTIN BATES, F. H. WOLCOTT, 
DUDLEY B, FULLER, _—P. W. TURNEY, 
FRANKLIN H, DELANO, WM. T. BLODGET?, 
GILBERT L. BEEKMAN, CHARLES P, KIRKLAND 
JOSEPH B, VARNUM, WATSON E. CASE, 
LORRAIN FREEMAN, JOHN A, GRAHAM, 
EDW'D A. STANSBURY, JOHN C, HENDERSON, 
J. BOORMAN JOHNSTON, JAMES L, GRAHAM, Jz. 
SAMUBL D. BRADFORD, CLINTON B, FISK. 


W. R. WADSWORTH, Secretary. 
—_ 


SECURITY 


INSUBANOE OOMPANE 





(19 Broadway, WN. Y. 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1868, $1,477,677 & 


—_— 
FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE OR ft | 
REASONABLE TERMS 


A. F. oe 
W, B. BUCKHOUT, Vice-President, * ARS 


Praxk W. Siyrata Segretae 
NatHan HARPER, Asa’t Secretaryy 





Eom . 


i 
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PR 1-4, Dec. ach, 1887. 


* yx my Card of November 1, 1865, I 

yeated that “fer the purpose of more Sully 
the wants of the syne: Baron 

prevent unscrupulons 

af inferior and worthless goods as 

‘Gee Morton Gold Pens, I shall hereafter sell 

: wholesale except oniy to duly - 

pointed and authoriaed Agents,” ete. 

Ghis plen I have since strictly adhered. 

In-eccepting agents, great care hes been 
exercised to appoint those who, by long- 
eontinued fair dealing, have acquired a 

‘gepetation for honesty, responsibility, and 

probity ; men in whose word the : public 
have learned to place confidence. These 
agents have agreed to keep a full assort- 
qment of my pens, and to sell them at my 
(published prices. Thus the public are 
supplied by them wiih just such pens as 
they want, either as to writing or price, 
and get a full eqnivalent for the money 
paid. 

No agert is appointed to travel from 
place to place, or canvass the country ; #0 
that all who want a Morton Gold Pen mest 
get it from the Local Agent, or frem heed- 
quarters. 

None need apply fer the Agency except 
tm conformity to the above, the liberal 
discount “To Clubs” being sufficient in- 
@ucement to all others. A. Morron. 





AORTON'S GOLP PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOL) PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAROUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 


A SINGLE @NE WILL LAST A L{FETIME. 
A SINGLE @NE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
ASINGLE©NE WILL LAST A LIFETIME, 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME, 
ASLNGLEONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 

BY THEIR USE 

BY THEIR USE 

BY THEIR USE 

BY THEIR USE 


points of evidence and order, which ehall 
be sutgect to correction by a vote of the 
senators, was the result of long and friendly 
delfveration. There was no indecorous ‘alter- 
cation, and no disposition to take issue with 
the Chief-Justice, nor was there any on his 
‘part to assume extraordinary powers. 


—The wife of a mechanic died lately tn 
Detroit, and on the night after the body bed 
been laid out one of the watchers thought 
she discovered evidences of life. Reatore- 
tives were applied, and the body warmed, 
and at the end of five days life was restored, 
the patient’opened her eyes, and is now ina 
fair way of recovery. The coffim bad been 
prepered, and the body placed in it; and, but 
for the diseovery of the watcher, undoubted- 
ly there would have been a cage ‘of burying 
alive. 


—The Waghingtor correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Chronicle tells the story thus; 


“A few days ago @ lady ‘teacher in the 
city here, who has among her pupils two 
little daughters of Mrs. Stover—who, it will 
be remembered, is a daughter of President 
Johnson—requested each of her pupils to as- 
certain at home whether they would con- 
tinue im her school the next quarter, which 
commences again withm a couple of weeks. 
The little Misses Stover returned the next 
day, and promptly told the lady that they 
were not coming to school any more. When 
questioned as to the reason, they with chiki- 
like simplicity said: ‘Grandpa says we ere 
goimg to move back to Tennessee im April!’ 








Financial & Commercial. 


THE ERIE CONTEST. 


Norra essentially important has been 
developed in tire great Erie contest dur- 
ing the weck; but everything is working 
well and surely toward a settlement of 
the affair which will prove satisfactory to 
|'the parties most interested in the result. 
Mr. Drew still remains an exile in Jersey 
‘City, and it will be difficult for him and 
his absconding companions to make the 
public believe in their integrity of pur- 
pose while they avoid a legal investigation 





BY THEIR USE 


WHE LABOR OF WRITING IS GREATLY REDUCED 
WHE LABOR OF WRITING IS GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR: OF WRITING ISGREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR OF WRITING IS GREATLY REDUCED, 
SHE LABOR OF WRITING IS GREATLY REDUCED, 
GRESTER UNIFORMITY is Ubi aan, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMETY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMETY Is OBTAINED, 


BASE, ELEGANCE, AND BEAUTY ARE ACQUIRED, 
EASE, BLEGANCE, AND BEAUTY ARE ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, AND BEAUTY ARE ACQUIRED. 
EASE, ELEGANCE, AND BEAUTY ARE ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, AND BEAUTY ARE ACQUIRED, 
BCONOMY, PLEASURE, AND PROFIT CONSULTED, 
BOCONOMY, PLEASURE, AND PROFIT CONSULTED. 
BCONOMY, PLEASURE, AND PROFIT CONSULTED. 
BCONOMY, PLEASURE, AND PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ZOONOMY, PLEASURE, AND PROFIT CONSULTED, 


The best and cheapest Gold Pens in the world. 
Price, fifty cents and upward. 


Call at No. 25 Maiden Lane, or inclese stamp for 


THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENT, 
THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENT, 


Because the most enduring, and a constant remem- 
brancer of the giver. 
USEFUL, DURABLE, AND BEAUTIFUL 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


The dest and cheapest Gold Pens in the world. 

Prices, fifty cents and upward. 

@all at No. 25 Maiden Lane, or inclose stamp for Cir- 
eular. 





GENERAL NEWS. 
Many thousand elms have been planted 


tm the streets of Chieago this spring, some of 
the trees being twenty-five to fifty feet high. 


—A letter from Lexington, Va., states that 
Gen. Lee is failing in health and spirits un- 


@er the irksome confinement to which he is | 


subjected by the duties of his office. 


—According to statements in the English 
papers, the Ritualistic Commission has de- 
eided against vestments, lights, incense, etc., 
and in favor of altering the rubrics. 


—The Massachusetts Prohibifionists will 
mot hold their contemplated state conven- 
tion in Boston at present. They believe that 
“masterly inactivity’ is their best policy 
for the time being. 


—Large quantities af maple sugar have 
been made in New Hampshire and Vermont 
thisspring. The sugar sells at Concord, N. 
H., for 20 cents a pound, and the syrup for 
$1 50 per gallon. 


—The anniversary of thesurrender of Rich- 
maond to Gen. Grant was celebrated in Rich- 
mond by the colored people. Addresses 
were delivered by colored speakers to alarge 
and orderly assemblage. 


—The farmers in the West are beginning to | 


plant forest-trees on their prairie-lands, as a 
protection for their dwellings against the 
eold northern blasts in winter, and to ob- 
tain asupply of fuel and timber. 


—Miss Josephine Lapham, of Woodstock, 
@hio, has been licensed to preach by the 
Winchester Association of that state. She 


is a graduate of Antioch College, and was a | 


classmate of the Rev. Olympia Brown. 


—Miss Hosmer’s statue of Thomas H. 
Benton is soon to be put upin Lafayette 
Park, in St. Louis. The structure upon 
which the statue is to stand is to be mas- 
sive, and the extreme hight of the statue 
$om the ground will be about twenty feet. 


—An appointed wedding at Providence, a 
few evenings since, was abruptly disappoint- 
ad by a stipulation from the bride that the 
groom should abstain from tobacco, which 
he couldn’t do, even with the alternative of 
losing her. A point to Parton’s preaching. 


—The Cuban authorities are said to be 
gow engaged in obtaining a register cf the 
slaves, as apreliminary to fixing the indemni- 
ty to be paid to their owners when emanci- 
pation shall be declared. All slaves not reg- 
istered within a given time will be regarded 
as free. 


—The old-line doctors who run the medi- 


into their acts. “The Commodore” has 
not attempted to abscond, nor asked the 
legislature of his own state tolegalize any 
| of his acts, nor sought the protection of 
| New Jersey laws; and, until Mr. Drew 
liugness to abide by the Wywureill 


| their own state, and take the legal conse- | 


|.quences of their acts, they can hardly 
| expect the public to put faith in 

their~ protestations of innocence an 
| good intentions. A member of the legis- 
| lature has accused somebody of offering 
| to bribe him,and threatens to expose 
| some of his fellow-members who have 
| begun to’vote against the Drew people. 
| Let him by all means tell all he knows. 
It is'a very current opinion that the mem- 


bers of the legislature are bribable ; and, if | 


they can be proved so, however we may 

regret their degradation, we shall delight 
| in their exposure and punishment. Mr. 
| Jay Gould has been caught and put under 
| bonds for contempt of court; and, as he is 
to be submitted to an examination, the 
public, perhaps, may get some more inter- 
esting information in relation to the great 
| Erie battle. In the meantime, the price of 


to be no sign of acollapse. It is under- 
stood tbat the chances are in favor of the 
| senate passing the Drew-Erie bill. 








MONEY MARKET. 


Tne extraordinary pressure for money 
| during the past three weeks has been a 
| surprise to the most experienced and in- 
| telligent financiers of Wall Strect.. The 
cause of this exceptional state of affairs 
| cannot be easily explained in the brief 
| space to which we must necessarily con- 
| fine ourselves. The preparation of the 
| banks for their quarterly statements do 
| not fully account for the affair. The mys- 
tery may be all condensed into one very 
compact sentence: a deficient currency, 
| @ currency without elasticity. The pro- 
cess of tightening the money market be- 
gan with the abstraction of the sales of the 
surreptitious Erie shares, which so startled 
our mercantile community at first; and it 
went on increasing in force, until Sat- 
urday last, when a mitigation commenced, 
and borrowers who had contracted to 
pay 7 percent.*in gold in the morning 
found they could procure all they wanted 
at 7 per cent. currency in the afternoon. 
On Thursday and Friday the most exorbi- 
tant rates were paid by respectable houses; 
in some instancesa commission of }? per 
cent. for one day, and in some cases as 
| high as $ per cent. was paid. At some 
| rate or other, however, everybody was 
supplied and the crisis was bridged over. 
We do not anticipate any very great 
change in the financial situation before the 
latter part of the month, when the bal- 
ances which have been called from our 
banking-houses will begin to find their 
way back to Wall Street. The stock 
market has been wonderfully sustained all 
the while, which shows great confidence 
| in the future; and gold has been kept up 
by paying enormously for carrying it. 
So many have been looking forward to the 
beginning of the present season for relief 
and an advancing market that a reaction 
| was not unnatural Discounts have been 
difficult to negotiate at the bank, and the 
sale of paper in the street has been next to 
| impossible, except for the best names, at 
10 to 12 percent. The week commenced 
| more favorably for borrowers, and gold 
| shows a declining tendency. 
No improvement in the bank statement 


| 





| 





was exhibited. On the whole, it was per- 
| haps more favorable than there was any 
right toexpect. The statement shows a 
| decrease in all the items of the account 


el 


—_ Justice te render an initial decision on 


wegro labor, which labor shall be pald for | Malt has been in moderate 
in pait by freeholds to the laborer, it will 
build up, along the line of the read, whole | the market is firm. 


communities of industrious, self-reliant, 

independent men, who, pursting their own 

fortunes in their own ‘Way, Whether as 

witisans or agriculturists, will reap the 
just reward which ‘belongs to honesty, 
enterprise, andlabor. “The freedmen, thus 
combined and thus entrenched, will have 
a political status, Which will gtve them 
their proper influence in the moulding of 
laws for their protection. 

The commercial influence which such a 
oad will exert must be very great. It 
will open up avast and fertile country, 
that only needs a closer cennection with 
the great markets of the continent to be- 
come unrivated in the wealth of its pro- 
ductions; and the intimate ‘relations be- 
tween this country and Mexico which 
must follow the completion-of the road 
will greatly conduce to the progress in 
wealth, civilization, and Christianity of 
the latter country. We shall recur to this 
subject hereafter, and in the meantime say 
that we are decidedly in favor of this grand 
international project. 





MORE CURRENCY NEEDED. 


Tne extraordinary tightness of the 
meney market, which has been very se- 
verely felt at the West, has given new force 
to the demand for more currency ; and, 
though for the present moment Congress 
does not appear to be disposed to pay par- 








the stock keeps well up, and there appears | 


\'that may be mad against it. 


| for the claimants. 


of the week was anticipated, and none | 


| of cotton bondholders have directed a case 





ticular attention to the clamor for green- 
| backs, we have good reasons for believing 
that a bill will be passed requiring the issue 
, of at least fifty millions more currency 
| _—or enough, at least, to make good the 
| amount which Mr. McCulloch retired under 
| the $4,000,000 a month provision. That 
| this is a measure which the healthy busi- 
| ness of the country urgently requires we 
| do not doubt; and that the diminishing 
amount of internal revenue will render it 
essential to the Government there can be 
| as little doubt. Congress will not ven- 
ture to adjourn, after the impeachment 
trial shall be over, and leave the country 
subject to the troubles incident to a dimin- 
| ished currency, while the people are ab- 
| vexbed in the prosecution of a presidential 
— 


Pacrric Mari.—The fluctuations in the 
price of Pacific Mail and the waning for- 
| tunes of this great company are full of 
Put not your 
trust in great corporations which are man- 
aged in the interest of cliques or individu- 
Here is a great company, possessed 
of vast means, subsidized by the govern- 
ment, and enjoying the largest receipts 
from its proper business of any similar | Sole has ruled quiet. 
corporation in the world, whose shares | 


warnings and instructions. 


als. 


each, which has had to suspend its quar- 
terly dividends, and was sold on Satur- 
day as low as $94 a share. 
planations might be given of this very 
remarkable change of fortune, which has 
occurred without any accident befalling 
| the eompany, or suffering any diminution 
| of its carrying trade; but one explanation 
alone is necessary: gross mismanage- 
) ment. That tells the whole story. 





— 
LONDON MONEY MARKET. 


Beitpirne, Kerra & Co., American 
Bankers, London, in their latest circular, 
| say: 
| « Although there is no material altera- 
|tionin the money market, there is evi- 
dently a better feeling in most quarters, 
and an idea appears to prevail that busi- 
ness will speedily take a turn for the bet- 
ter. The official rate of discount still re- 
mains at 2 per cent., but the terms out of 
doors are hardening. The supply of cap- 
ital isnot so large as for some time past, 
but there is quite sufficient for all legiti- 
mate commercial purposes. The demand 


| 
| 
| 


| 


for accommodation, both at the Bank and | 


in Lonrbard Street, though not pressing, is 
very good, and the brokers are not taking 
any bills under 18 to 13 per cent.,and a 
very small portion of the business is 
| transacted at the lower quotations. The 
| Joint Stock Banks, not having such large 
| balances to dispose of, do not make any 
{advances under 1 per cent. On the 
Stock Exchange money has been in rather 
more demand in connection with the sct- 
tlement in stocks and shares now com- 
pleted, but short loans on Government 
Securities are negotiated at 1 to 14 per 
cent. From account to account the rate 
on the best foreign and miscellaneous 
securities ranged from 3 to 4 per cent. 
The English Stock Market has not shown 
much activity during the week, the deal- 
ers evincing less anxiety to do business, 
| in consequence of the unsettled state of 
the Railway Share Market, and the rather 
disquieting political accounts from vari- 
ous parts of the Continent. Prices, how- 
ever, have shown a tendency to advance ; 
but, in consequence of a pressure of sales, 
there has subsequently been less firmness, 
| and consols leave off at 93 for money and 
98 toi for the account, which is about 
the same as on Friday last.” 


| 


| 


From the same source we find 
lowing in regard to the Alabama 
and the Confederate Cotton Loan: 


the fol- 
Claims 


“The last advices from the United 
States mentiona fact which may be in- 
teresting to the holders of the Confederate 





Cotton Bonds issued by Messrs. J. H. | 


Schroder & Co. It appears that the 
Government of the United States admit 
| that they have cotton in their hands which 
belonged to the Confederate Government 
to the amount of $30.0°0,000, and they 
have directed that th vocecds of this 
cotton shall be ‘. into the United 
| States Treasury, t! io owait the claims 
1 The United 
| States Government by this measure may 
almost be said to constitute itself a trustee 


“We are informed that the committee 


to be submitted to counsel, in order to 
ascertain the best means by which they 
may obtain their share of the proceeds 
of this cotton. The ordering of those 


were selling not a great while ago at $300 | ate demand for American (ingot) Copper the 


Various ex- | 





nest, bet Prices 
have underyone no essential chan Onts 
have been in fair demand, and at fhe close 

has bten in fair 


‘demand, but In prices we have kad consider- 
able variableness; the changeabtie news from 
am the annoumement ofan early et 
‘ing of the eastern ‘division of the canal, and 
& very stringent Money market, created m- 


THR INDEPENDENT. 


_ ——~e.- 


adout a cent a yard Mgliet than our quota- 
tions of last week, &tid a fiirther rise will 
proyably take gee stock in first 
jxands being unless there should be 
w dectme in #4¢ raw material, a con- 
tingency wnic? ¥s herdly 4xely to occur. 

In bleache@ ‘shirtmgs an@ sneedings ef 





‘Most a panic inthe market up to Friday 
‘when the low prives at which it was offered 
‘attracted the attention of speculators, And 
on the close of Change (on that day) there 
was a marked reaction; prices of Old advanc- 
ing 4 cts. per bushel, and New 2cts. With 
a very good demand at the close, however, 
the market is hardly so firm. 


Total Stock of Grain in New York and Brooklyn 
Warehouses, April 6th, 1863. 


BROOM CORN.—A pretty fair retail trade 
is doing, but st previous prices, 6@12 cts., 
as to quality. 

BUILDING MATERIALS.—-There hes 
been a fair business In Bricks, and prices may 
be quoted a shade firmer. Cement is a trifle 
easier, the business however has been fair. 
Hair is dnll and unchanged. Laths bave 
ruled firma under a good demand, Lumber 


continues firm. Lime is without change. 
Plaster-of-Paris is steady. 


COFFEE.—During the past week dates to 
March 10th have been received from Rio 
Janeiro, and, being of a favorable tenor, hold- 
ers have strengthened in their views 
and offer stock only sparingly. The trade 
are not inclined to pay the extreme rates de- 
manded; but at the close the demand im- 
proved and the sales were liberal. We quote 
Rio at 14@19 cts. Java has sold freely at 
auction and private sale at 249% cts., gold. 
Other styles are fairly active and steady at 
16@18 cts. for Maracaibo, 1617 cts. for 
Laguayra, and 18@20 cts. for Ceylon, all gold, 
duty paid. 


COTTON.—The past week has seen more 
activity than any like period in the history 
of the New York market, and prices, gradu- 
ally advancing, show an improvement of 3!¢ 
(@4 cts. per TH. The operations have been 
based upon short receipts and the buoyant 
state of the Liverpool market, where rates 
are very high and the arrivals unusually 
small, partioularly of East India Cotton. Of 
the sales made here a large proportion are 
credited to exporters ; but the business has 
been mainly of a speculative character, and 
at ruling rates there is more desire to real- 
ize. Manufacturers see no margin whatever, 
and operate lightly. At the close trade was 
active andthe market steady, at 30 cts. for 
Middling Uplands, to 3044(@30%% ets. for do. 
New Orleans and Texas. 

HAY.—We have had a more active de- 
mand beth for shipping and retail lots. The 
receipts have fallen off and the market has 
been firm in consequence. 


ate aeraa.__Dry Hides have been in moder- 
ed Hides have met -»~> are firm. Wet Salt- 
full prices. Upper Leather Stove snecg at 
very good demand and the market has hur 
firm. Calcutta Stock is dull and nominal. 


LEATHER.-Hemlock Sole remains steady, 











is only moderate, and for some grades the 
market is almost bare. Choice tannages of 
Buenos Ayres and Good Damaged are in bet- 
ter demand and command full prices. Oak 





| METALS.—There has been only a moder- 


| past week ; but prices are without change. 
| Holders are firm, and generally refuse to 
; sell unless at full prices. New Sheathing 
and Yellow Metalare unchanged. American 
| and Scotch Pig Iron hasbeen rather dull the 
| past week, but prices remain steady. Pig 

Lead bas ruled dull. Shot, Nails, and Spel- 
| ter are inactive. Pig Tin has been only as 
| moderate demand, but prices show no par- 

ticular change. Plates remain dull and 
| prices are nominal. 


MOLASSES.—The demand has been very 

fair from both refiners and the trade; and, 
| with a reduced supply of desirable qualities, 
j the market is very firm, holders offering 
lightly. We quote Cuba Claved at 46(@48 
ets., Cuba Muscovado at 48@55 cts., and 
| Porto Rico at 55(@75 cts. 
| , 

OILS.—American Linseed has met witha 
| fairdemand, but the market is not firm. 
| Prices show a decline, closing steady, Eng- 
| lish do. 1s dulland nominal. In Crude Fish 
| Oils there has been only a moderate busi- 
ness, but prices are without quotable chance. 
| Mannfactured O'ls are dull and nominal. 
; Lard Oil has ruled steady, and there has 
beena fair business. Red Oil remains dull, 
but prices are unchanged. 


| OIL CAKE.—The demand is moderate for 


| Western Cake, at $49. City is firm and in 
' goad demand at $38@840, gold. 


PROVISIONS.—There has been a brick de- 
| mand for Mess Pork, both apecnuilative and 
| for consumption; and prices, gradually ad- 

vancing, close very firm at an improvement 
| of 50.@62'¢ per bbl. Old Mess is higher and 
' 
| only sparingly offered. For Prime Mess 
| there has been a good shipping demand, and 
| the stock is reduced. All other kinds of 
Pork have so!d with considerable freedom in 
a jobbing way, and improved {fn symnathy 
| with Mess. We quote at $24 257824 871, 
for Old Mess, $25 75325 811% for New 
Mesa, $2977$23 25 for Western Prime Mesa, 
#20 75 for Prime, $2121 50 for Extra Prime, 
j and $2424 50 for Thin Mess. For future 
| delivery the demand is good and the market 
firm. The latest transactions were at $26, 
| bnyer April ; $26 1214, seller May; and $26 
621, buver until June Ist, for New Western 
| Mess. Beef, if prime, is firm and in rood 
demand; but the common sorts are very ir- 
|regular. We quote at $9314 for Inferior 
}and Country Prands, $1420 for Plain Moss, 
| and $2024 for Extra Mess. Tierce Becf of 
the regular cutting is becoming very scarce, 
|and prices are to a great extent nominal, 
| thouch Choice Prime Mess has sold as hich 
as &38. Beef Hams are nearly out of market: 
| the few lots here being worth about $36. 
| Cut Meats have sold rather slowly, but the of- 
| feringr continne moderate, and holders have 
| advanced their views ; the market closing at 
10%,@ 114 ets. for Dry Salted Shoulders, 111¢ 
@11% ets. for Pickled do., 143/@15'¢ for 
Dry Salted Hams, and 15'4(@16 for Pickled 
do. Bacon has sold quite freely at higher 


| 


and there has been a fairdemand. Thestock 


the better ¢iades the business has corte- 
sponded with operations in brown goods. 
For medium qualities there has nét been 
so goof a demand, and the stock ‘in first 
hands ‘has been considerably increased. 

A fair business fs doing in drilis, most- 
ly fer the hore trade, in smafi lots, the 
export demand being light. In Canton 
flannels we understand there has been 
some speculative purchases, but the de- 
mand for immediate trade ts limited. 
Corset jeans continue in fair request, and 
prices area shade better than last week. 
Stripes and ticks are in more active de- 
mand, and the better qualitics command 
fihcreased prices. The game may be re- 
ported of denims and cottonades., 

The market for gray printing-cloths 
has fallen off a trifle; but we donot look 
for any decline of prices while the price 
of the raw material keeps up. 

In prints business has been very ac- 
tive again, and prices have advanced 
about half a centa yard. The new spring 
styles from some of the well known print- 
works are very attractive, and the manu- 
facturers find it difficult to keep the mar- 
ket supplied. Ginghams of desirable 
styles are in good demand, but the inferior 
qualities are not so freely taken. Printed 
lawns, madder colors, adapted to the sea- 
son, sell freely, and in some cases com- 
mand an increase of prices. Rolled jac- 
onets, cambrics, and silesias are in fair 
demand, but without any material change 
of rates. 

In muslin de laines there is not so live- 
ly a trade as manufacturers expected. The 
market is very abundantly supplied and 
the range of prices is very wide. The 
spring styles are remarkably elegant. 
This description of domestic manufac- 


textile fabrics. 

Italian cloths are in fair request. In 
woolen cloths there is no improve- 
ment to notice. The demand for the home 
trade is dull, and but little for the Cali- 
fornia market. 

In cassimeres and satinets there is a 
fair demand at firm prices, at least for 
styles adapted to the season. The stock 
of desirable goods in first hands is small, 
and not likely to be suddenly increased. 

Kentucky jeans of the better grades sell 


Mute hut inferior qualities are not in de- 
In foreigu — 


almost entirely to 1aurx.3.ac been limited 
tern, adapted to the season atu’ nat. 
trade, for which there is an active de- 
mand. The auction sales of the week 
have been large, but mostly of medium 
grades. Dress-goods of the better kinds, 
colored silks, and millincrs’ articles sell at 
good prices, and remunerate the importer. 
‘ine cloths are in somewhat better de- 
mand, Linens sell more readily, and the 
comparatively light importations tend to 
give firmness of tone to the market. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Monpav Eventna, April 6, 1898, 

Tre following are the wholesale net cash prices of all 
ihe leading styles of Domestic Dry Goods sold inthe New 
York market, It is confidently believed that this weekly 
information. specially reported to Tue INDEPENDENT, (and 
more perfectly than to any other newspaper in the city), 
is worth. to every dry goods merchant, ten times the sup- 
scription price of the paper 
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BAD COUGH it shoul not be inferred that 

tion ‘has set in, although a case of Consumption is rare- 
ly met with unaccompanied by a distressing Cough. 
‘Where, however, a predisposition to Pulmonary Dis- 
‘ease exists, a Cough, if left to itself, strains and racks 
‘the Lungs and wastes the general strength, and soon 
‘establishes an {incurable complaint. In all cases, then, 





all injurious properties, and immediate in its action. 





it Is the safer plan to get rid of a Cough, Cold, er 
Hoarseness without delay; and for this purpose no 
remedy acts more promptly or surely, or with more 
benefit to the organs of the Chest, than Dr, D. Jarux’s 
Exrrctorant—an article scientifically compounded 
from carefully-selected drugs; and which on trial 
will always be found worthy of its world-wide reputa- 
tion, Sold by all Druggists. 


J. R. TERRY, 
NO. 409 BROADWAY, AND NO. 19 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK, 
Importer, Manufacturer, and Dealer in 
HATS AND FURS, 

for Gents’, Youth’s, Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s ‘wear, in every variety, style 
and quality uns 

(3 A liberal 





unt to clergymen. 





“WEBER?” PIANO-FORTE 


IS RECOMMENEED BY THE MUSICAL PROFESSION, 
the Press, and by the Conservatories of Music of New 
” ar S33 Brooklyn as the 


Best Piano-Forte Manufactured. 


Warerooms No, £29 Broome street, New York. 


COSTIVENESS. 

Nothing is more fatal to health than Costiveness. 
Strange that it should he so common when Rapway's 
ReGoaTing Pits can be procured at every drugstore 
onthe continent, They cure the worst chronic form of 
‘the complaint with marvelous rapidity, This fact is 
proven by testimonials without number; and is admit- 
ted, without dispute, by three-fourths of the medical 
profession, Price 25 cents per box, coated with sweet 
gum, free from taste. Sold by Druggiets, 


New Patent 
FIRE-PLACE 
HEATER. 


AMERICAN BASE-BURNER. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
BURTIS & SANDERS, 


244 Water Street, N. Y. 


R. HOE & CO., 


EXTRA WARRANTED 


Cast Steel Saws, 


CIRCULAR, . 
MILL, GANG, and 
CROSS-CUT SAWS, and 
CIRCULAR SAWS WITH PATENT INSERTED 


R. HOE & CO., 
No. 31 Gold street, N. Y. 


secure against Fire and Thieves for the safe keeping of 
valuable papers, jewels, etc. Unprotected women, 
feeble men, families living in lonely places, and all 
otbers should secure their valuables in these Safes. 
Send for circular. Agents wanted. For sale by 
SECRET SAFE COMPANY, No, 24 Broalway, oppo- 
site City Hall, New York. 
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‘ = "oT 
JON SUUGH_AUCHINCLOSS, 
Sole Acents in NewYorkfor JEP. COATS, 
_ iat Paisley. Seoflnd. 
BROOKS PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL- 
COTTON, 


All numbers, from 8 toe, on Spools of 200 and 600 
ards, 


This Thread took the only Prize Medal awarded to 
| Spool-Cotton at the GREAT LONDON EXHIBITION 

in 1851, and the only First Class Prize Medal at the 
PARIS EXPOSITION in #55, also a Gold Medal at the 
PARIS EXPOSITION in 1867; thus establishing its su- 
perlority over all cempetitors. It is Smooth, Strong, 
and Elastic; and, for hand or machine use, is the Beat 
and Cheapest inthe market, there being no waste 
Srom breaking, The undersigned, Sole Agents forthe 
Manufacturers in the United States, have constantly 
on band, in WHITE, a full assortment of KEST SIX- 
CORD CABLE-LAID SOFT-FINISHED, in cases of 100 
dozen each, assorted numbers, and in packages of 10 
dozen each, solid numbers; also, afull assortment, in 
WHITE, BLACK, and COLORED, of BRUOK’S CELEF- 
BRATED PATENT GLACE FINISH, in cases of 100 
dozep each, assorted numbers, or in packages of 10 
|.dozen each, solid numbers, Orders solicited and 
| promptiy executed by 


WM, HENRY SMITH & CO., Sole Agents, 
No. 61 Leonard Street, New York. 


ING OUT SALE 


READY WiADE 
CLOTHINC, 


PREVIOUS TO REMOVAL. 


WADE, 
No. 171 EICHTH AVE. 


PRING SUITS, all Wool - - $1300 
PRING OVERCOATS, all Wool, 9 00 
BOYS’ SUITS 5 50 


| Theaboveis asample of the great reduction in the 
| prices of our entire stock, in order to close it out before 


removing to our new store, corner TWENTY-T HIRD 
Street and EIGHTH Avenue, 


PIKE'S OPERA HOUSE. 


BEST GOODS, LOWEST PRICE! 


Dsvis Collamere 
& Co., 


479 BROADWAY, 





is 





.. 20 * 3-i 
+0017 areat Falls, J...,7-8 
1656 1 Ket 








prices, and holders now offer very sparingly, 
{and only at a still further advance. We 
| quote Cumberland Cut at 12%(@13 ets., 
| Short Rib at 14@141% ets., and Short Clear 
at 1517@151% ets. Lard all the week has been 
| very dull, and somewhat depressed; but at 
| the close the demand has suddenly improved, 
and prices are better, closing firmer at 14@ 
| 16'< ets. for No.1, 16171614 ets. for Citv, 1654 
(a17 cts. for Fair to Prime Steam and Kettle 
Rendered, and 174, cts., seller's option, May. 
. RICE.—Carolina is dull and prices rather 
heavy, at 10'¢@114% ets. For East India 
there is a fair demand, and the market re- 
mains steady at 914(@97¢ ets., currency duty 
paid, and 4(@4% ects., gold, in bond, ~’ 
SEEDS.—-Clover is lower and in limited 
demand. Sales have been made at 101/@11 
roy Timothy is quict and dull at @2 25@ 
2 50. a 
SUGARS.—We have no important varia- 
tion to note in this market since our last. 


’ 13% | 

bd 8] 
4....45 
9-4....50 
10-4....55 
4-4. 1 
Mews 
4-4.. 


Fran 
Bay Mills 
Putnam, A. 


vw 


Green,@.........4 
| Amoskeag, A... 


” | be 
..20 | Whitensville.. 
10 | was 


“ ; 

Androscoggin. . 

Canoe. 

DENTMS, 

Amoskeag.............. 32 | Otis Company, CC..... 4 
ee ‘3 os bs BB.,. 
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Warren Brown... 
Lewiston, Brown, 
Colambian 


HIRTINGS. 
! 
“ | 
American. 
Hamilton.... 
Everett 


cagle 12 | 
ho 


4 . 
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8 RS 2256 | 





| 
| are now opening new goods—viz. : 


aspecialty with our house, 


Four doors below Broome street, New York, 


DINNER SETS, 
ENGRAVED GLASS, 


with crest or monogram, 


CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 


Our assortment is very large in 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CUTLERY, 
BOHEMIAN GLASS, 
WEDGEWOOD WARE, 


China and Glass made to order, with crest or mono- 
ram, 


ROGERS, SMITH & CO.'S PLATED: WARE. 


Lord & Taylor, 
Fashionaile Dry Goods. 


WAREHOUSES: 
461, 463, 465, and 4G7 Broadway, 
255,257, 259, and 261 Crand st. 


[APRIL 9, 1868, 


NT 
BECAUSE A PERSON HAS A/HELMBOLD'S FLUID EXTRACT a 


TAYLOR, MCGIBBON & ¢y 


809 BROADWay, 





to, consumption, insanity, or epileptic fits ensue, 


ELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 
H gives health At te the frame, and bloomto 
the pallid cheek. Debility is accompanied by many 
alarming symptoms, and, if no treatment is submitted 


Between Iith and (2th Str 
CURTAIN MATERIALs, 
UPHOLSTERY Coons, 
LINENS, BLANKETS, by 








ee 
THE TREMONT WatcH oot 
E, 8. PHILBRICK, Treasurer, ~ 9, 
No, 12 Weat st, 
Factory at Melrose, Mass., facture 
WATCHES BY MACHINERY 
ON THE 

AMERICAN SYSTEM 

of epiformity of parts and perfect exactness ore 








RON-RETENTION OR IN 


the Prostate Glands, Stone in the Bladder, Calculus, 


Bladder, Kidneys, and Dropsical Swellings, 
Use HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU. 


R 
CONTINENCE of Urine, Irritation, Inflammation, 
or Ulceration of the Bladder or Kidneys, Diseases of 


Gravel, or Brick-dust Deposits, and all diseases of the 


Their watches are rendered IMPER VIG. ~° 
being all fitted with thelr wn ut 
PATENT DUST-Cap, 
They are all provided with the weil-xr, 

CHRONOMETER BALANCE 

eping equally good timein all temperatur 
rtant item for RAILROAD MEN. S Qy 

EVERY WATCH IS WARRANT yp 


ke 
bo 
Waar Wairtien’s Sxow Bovyp 18 in P. 
ER's NORWOOD I8 18 Prose.—Detryit Free 


— 
- ETRY B 
rege, 


The Most Popular Book since 


ue VW 


—_—_ 


JUST PUBLISHED, BY ARRANGEMENT w 
ROBERT BONNER, 


NORWOOD: 


THY 


i) 
{ 





E 


EXTRACT BUCHU. It will give brisk and energeti 
feelings, and evable you to sleep well. 


NFEEBLED AND DELICATE 
Constitutions, of both sexes, use HELMBOLD'S 


A Tale of Village Life in New Pn. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER 


1 Vol., large i2mo, nearly 60 pages. | 


rece q 


The great success already achieved by 
c 
shows that It ig one of the most popular works of 


That its 
based-upon its merits is proved by the unan 


ever published inthis country. LEE 
at 


VERDICT OF THE CRITiCcs, 
WHO PRONOUNCE IT 





ous diseases, 
AND IMPROVED ROSE-WASH. 


AKE NO MORE UNPLEASANT 


and unsafe Remedies for unpleasant and danger- 
Use HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 


Irresistibly Humorous, Bubb) 
Over with Fun, Racy, and Sign: 
ly Successful. 
Mr. Beecher's humor is irresistible, and it ne» 

him. His fun perpetually bubbles up f 

depths of apure and lov 

every channel of frolic 

congratulate Mr. Be 

whicb be has accom)! 

dertook, His book ia fraz 

ofthe New England soil. 

aboriginal production of the land, ar 

ant to the heart of the New England 

May flower or mountain laurel, or t 

green and sassafrass.—New York I; ant 

Enjoyable, Exquisite.. 
One of the mest enjoyable novels ever: ar labea 5 
America, From Mr. Peecker’s excuicit 5 : 





HE CLORY OF MAN 


T Strength, Therefore the nervousand debilitate: 


should immediately 
BUCHU. 





1s 
use HELMBOLD'’S EXTRACT 


of scenery and his telineatior 
life the reader will le r 
England, of the many ph 
her people, than from an 
ed with.—New lore Jim 


s of thought and al-» 
ther book we are acquas, 
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Pure, Healthful, and Bracing, 

It is pure, thful, and bracing in ite s a 
moraltone. . .. Exceedingly graphic 
tensely interesting in 
rare beauty—the wu 
order.—Z/ours at Hf 


hea a 


grap 


Natural. 
ression of arich an 


It Is the natural 
i Owe tion and « 


of singular 7 
an entiusia e, ar a 
pathy with the manifold phases of buma 
experience.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Witty and Wise. 
nin alternat ’ 


@XI 





ANHOOD- AN 
Vigor are regained by 
BUCHU, 


Wit and wisdom run 
these pages.—.V. ¥ 


e tt 








Excellent pictures 
lows, and comments ¢ 
ythe popularity of N 


| Achamarming 
wisdom of the au 
feld Republican, 


¢ 





>. portraits 
fe and character, ery 


yn the | 
. 7 
IO he ea?r 


rwood, 3 


, Genial, Kindly, 
—iththe genial hu 
jing every page 

Tender, Genui.. 

Full of warmth ard love; the tenderr 
ite; the pictures of quiet home joy are 

joyment of flowers and of out-door life 
« 


Worcester Spy. 


vely 





restored by HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 


HATTERED CONSTITUTIONS 


Cood and Healthful. 
i healthful readin 
thies, and Ie 
amused, touche 
Advertiser. 
Vivid. 
For vivid pictures of New Ene! 
no work surpasses it.— Boston (x 


and scenery g 


Entertaining and Quaint. 
Exceedingly ente 


in quaint characters and agreeable 
terian Banner, (Pittsburgh). 


Sparkling, Brilliant, Profound. 


It sparkles on every paze wit 
brilliant deacription, pr und 


taining to those w 
= ar kai 4 


sket 


; f thenel 
¢ nah ty 





ure. 
in itg action, and free from all injurious properties. 


r 


ELMBCLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 
and IMPROVED ROSE-WASH cures these dis- 


orders in all their stages, at little expense, little or 
no change in diet, no inconvenience, and no expos- | 
It is pleasant in taste and odor, immediate | 


i ~- ound . touches 
of tenderest sentiment.—Hartord Pow 


And one of the 
Best Books of the Day. 


One of the hest books of the day in ets 
that phrase.— Utica (N. Y.) Herald. 


NORWOOD AS A PREMIUM. 


A copy of NORWOOD will he given to « er 
scriber to our popular Monthly, HOURS AT [h)\ 
perannum), or to each old subscriher ; 
two years in advance (4 r i 
and wil! be sent, post-paid, 
dress upon receipt of the pr 


the te 








by 
by the publi 
ice (@1 50). 

CHARLES SCRIBNER 2c 


0 ‘ 
No. 654 Broadway, * a 








HELMBOLD’S 
FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU 


Is a certain cure for diseases of the 


GANIC WEAKNESS, FEMALE COM- 
PLAINTS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 


And all diseases of the 


URINARY ORGANS, 
Whether existing in 
MALE AND FEMALE, 


From whatever cause’ originating, and no matter of 
HOW LONG STANDING, 


Diseases of these organs require the use of a diuretic. 
Ifno treatment is submitted to,consumption and insan- 
ity may ensue, Our flesh and blood aresupported from 
these sources, andthe 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS, 


And that of posterity, depends upon prompt use of a 
reHable remedy, 





BLADDER, KIDNEYS, GRAVEL, DROPSY, OR- 


Fredrika Bremer. 
Messrs, HURD & HOUGHTON w#!! ; h, On 
urday, April llth, 


oa? 


Life, Letters, and Posthu 
OF 
FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Edited by her Sister, Cranrottr P 
2 


of pr? 


evrR 
In 1 vel., crown &¥o 


. 


Bent by mall, post-paid, on receipt 


The Equita 
Life § 


~ a 
win 


arin? 


Assurance y 


OF THB 


ei 


UNITED STATES, 
No. 92 Broadway, N. Y. 


- $5,000,000 
- 8.900,000 


Cash Assets, 
Annual Income, - 





WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER........ 
Po ge eee 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS............. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.. 


PRFSIDENT, 


Vies-PResips™ 
ACTUARY, 


Secre e 


actencasel mee fl 
- THE m Ot 
Little Corporal) 


Is acknowledged by Press and Peeple almost univer- | 
sally to be THE BEST PAPER for Bors ano 


Gras ever published ty this country, 
Tt fs edited by ALFRED L. SEWELI 


, and 
EMILY HUNTINGTON MILILFR. 


Volames begin July or Jancary. ‘ Back Mos. supplied. 
Terms, One Dollar a year; Sample copy ten cents. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS are offered to these 


proceeds to be paid into the Treasury 
seems to be a preliminary on the part of 
the United States Government to admit- 
ting the principle that ‘they who seek 


| WE MAKE. 
‘Church Furnishing 


eal school of the Michigan University at Ann | except the circulation, which has in- 
Arbor arein rebellion, because the board of creased $36,300, in loans and discounts 


Begents propose to set up 4 homeopathic | i ead ee on 
school also, even though the latter is to be | $3,090,356, in the specie $226,068, in the 
ne 


Refiners have bought freely, and the trade to 
avery fair extent; importers in the mean- 
time mecting the views of buyers and keep- 
ing the market about steady. Strictly rood 


4 





.-274% | Thorndike,......... 
35 | Methuen, AA os 


HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU. 


Tae Recrcrovs Press EXxpaTiIaTrxe Curcago, I. 





focated away from Ann Arbor, and have no 
eonnection with the present school. 


—Mr. Cardosa (colored), the Republican 


gominee for secretary of state in North Caro- | 2% 


lina, was ordained a clergyman, some three 
or four years since, inthe North church, New 


gtegation of his people in that city. He was 
educated in Glasgow, Scotland, and is a man 
of much ability and high character. 


—A colored lawyer, named George B. 
Vashon, applied for admission to the bar in 
Pittsburg, last summer. A decision against 
his application was given in the court of 
common pleas at that city, on Monday. Two 
§udges concurred in the exclusion: one sole- 
ly on ground of color, and the other on the 
technical ground of noncompliance with cer- 
tain rales of the court. 


—At the dinner-table of a hotel in Tuscum- 
bla, Als., on Saturday, Robert Cunningham, 
late of the rebel army, entered intoa dispute 
with a Mr. Collins, who was a Union soldier, 
about the Arkansas election. The discussion 
waxed warm, and Cunningham drew a re- 
wolver on his antagonist, who promptly 
brought into use his own pistol and fired, 
gilling him instantly. Collins gave himself 
ep to the authorities. 


—In the New Jersey legislature a woman’s 
rights petition hes been presented, and re- 
ferred to the judiciary committee, with in- 
structions to make an early report upon it. 
The petition asks for female suffrage; that 
married women may make wills of their 
property; thata widow be entitled to the use 
for life of the whole of herhusband’s real es- 
éate ; end that she succeed to the ownership 
of the whole of his personal estate. 


Loans 


Haven, and officiated as minister to a con- | 


t deposits $5,568,282, and in the legal- 
tender notes $413,372. The totals of the 
present and last preceding statements are 
follows: 


Apri! 4, 
254, 227.201 


0209 
227,108 
AR 


i, 
9, 


Specie ee 
Circulation 
Deposita.. 
Legal-ten¢ 


ne 


51,7 

The next statement will no doubt be of 
avery different character ; but it will be 
prudent not to anticipate too sudden a re- 
turn of the sinews of trade, which have 
been so extensively taken from our com- 
mercial center. 


cecceseccuccete I 128 
MCPS. ..cce-ee0e 03,123,078 


‘ 





INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC 
RAILROAD. 


Ovr attention has been called to a bill 
now pending before Congress for & con- 
solidation of certain state companies to 
build an international railroad from Cairo, 
Illinois, through Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Texas, to the Rio Grande, and thence, 
through the center of Mexico, to San Blas, 
on the Pacific coast. This scheme is a 
grand one, It proposes national develop- 
ment precisely where it is most wanted. 

A feature in this bill worthy of note is 
that in express terms it is to give employ- 
ment and secure homes to the freedmen. 
It is the first material step in the direction 
of elevating that class into the duties, en- 
joyments, and responsibilities of citizens 
of the Republic. The example which the 
practical operation of this bill, if it be- 
comes a law, will set to the South will of 
itself be of immense yalue. 

If this great road is built as the pro- 





—Forney’s Philadelphia Press says the 
ponclusion of ‘we Senate jo allgw the Chief. 


visions of the bill call for, mainly by 


equity must do equity,” and that they are 
prepared to admit the counter-claims on 
the part of British subjects alluded to by 
Lord Stanley in his speech on the Ala- 
bama claims, and are setting aside funds to 
meet their liabilities.” 





GENERAL MARKET REPORT. 


BREADSTUFFS.—There has been Icss 
activity in our market for Western and State 
Flour the past week ; the demand has been 
quite limited, and prices for all kinds fell off 
10 to 50 cents per barrel. The offerings 
have been more liberal, and there has been 
considerable irregularity in thesales. At the 
close the market is dull, and prices have a 
downward tendency. Canadian Flour has 
been dull, and prices are nominal. Califor- 
nia Flour has been only in moderate demand, 
and prices have declined, closing heavy. 
Southern Flour bas been in moderate de- 
mand. Common and Medium brands are 
lower, and offered more freely; but Family 
brands have ruled steady, closing quiet. Rye 
Flour is without much change. Corn Meal 
has been only in limited demand; prices are 
unchanged. Buckwheat Flour is neglected 
and nominal. Since this day week our 
market for Wheat has been very dull; 
and, notwithstanding the more favor- 
able news from Europe, prices of Spring 
declined—an advance in freights and a 
decline in gold contributing to the 
heaviness. Our millers have not purchased 
to any extent; the decline in Flour, and the 
relatively high prices of Wheat, have restrict- 
ed their purchases, and the business of the 
week has been quite light, and anything but 
satisfactory. At the close we notice morestead- 
iness, though without activity. Barley has 
been fairly active, but with limited offerings 
business..bas been. restricted. Holders are 


and choice Refining grades are scarce, and the 
majority of the dry lots of Sugar received are 
being placed in store for better rates after the 
wet and heavy parcels shall have been dis- 
posed of. We quote Fair Refining 1034 
cts., Good do. 11 cts., Fair to Good Grocery 
11/@11% ete., and No. 12 Box Dutch Stand- 
ard 1154(@118¢ cts. Refined are rather dull 
at about 16% cts. for Powdered, G ranulated, 
and Crushed, 151416 cts. for Soft White, 
and 144,@15¥ cts. for do. Yellows, 
TALLOW.—A fair business has been done 


in this staple at improved figures, Sales of 
480,000 Ibs. at 12!¢(712% cts.; the former for 
City, the latter for Choice. 


WOOL.—We have no new feature to note 
in this branch of trade since our last. The 


business is still fair; but the sales have been 
entirely of a ratail character, and confined 
to small parcels suitable for the pressing 
wants of manufacturers. Holders of all de- 
scriptions are very firm in their views, owing 
to the small supply on the market, 


EE 
DRY GOODS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the tightness of the 
money market during the past week, 
which has acted on all departments of 
trade like an early frost on ripening vege- 
tables, there has been an active busi- 
ness done in dry goods; considerable 
liveliness has been developed among 
buyers, and prices of most descriptions of 
domestics have been advanced, Jobbers 
have been doing reasonably well; and, 
now that the much-dreaded bank state- 
ment has been made up, they will doubt- 
less do considerably better. 

Prices of the raw material have ad- 
vanced, and in brown sheetings and shirt- 
ings there is more activity and a greater 
disposition to purchase largely, even at the 


A, bxtr 
Hampden, CC 
Pear! River.... 
Pittafield 


nia 
Naumkeag Sattens. 
New Market 


BROWN DRILL&, 


Appleton 

Tremont.. 
Augusta... 
Winthrop.,. 


DFELAINES, 
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THE LARGEST 


AND 


MOST COMPLETE STOCK 


Amoskeaz, 
Pepnerell. 
Laconia... 
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WOOLEN COODS 


IN THIS MARKET 
18 TO BE FOUND AT 


43 and 45 White Street. 
Halsted & Stiles. 


BOYNTON’S CELEBRATED 


FURNACES, 
FOR WARMING DWELLINGS, OHURCH- 


FORTY-FIGHT SIZES AND PATTERNS, BR 
PORTABLE. FOR COAL AND WOOD. ‘A 
PLACE AND PARLOR H 
pas ident md 
ARDSON, BOYNTON £00. Manufacturers 
Bend for etroulars, y- 








I¢K AND 
RE- 


ater st., New York, 


SURTAIN Lambrequins 


LAOK, NO 
d Val “ 




















firm end generally demand en advanas. Barley | @dvanced rates, Standard eheetings are 


sale or Ret 
447 Broad 


S; 

a3 

ences, All kinds Curtain Materials, at Whole. 
L, & J. B. RERLTY & CO.. Importers, 


all. G.L 
was, N. Y. 


A SPECIALTY. 


We have constantly on sale a full Stock of GOODS 
suitable for Church Furnishing—viz.: 

WORSTED, DAMASK, MOREEN, and REPS for 
Cushions. PLUSH for Pulpit Cushions, CARPETING 
of every grade. COCOA MATTING and MATS, 

Having paid particular attention for the past thirty 
yearsto this branch of our business, we are able to 
supply every article. We make up cushions with Hair, 
Moss, or Husks, at short notice, 


DOREMUS & NIXON, 
No. 45 Warren st._ 


THE TREVELYAN HOTEL, 


MANCHESTER, 
is “The Largest and Most Magnificent Temperance 
Hotel in Great Britain.” 
For comfort, accommodation, or position, this Hotel 
is not surpassed in Manchester. 
Reference to General Neal Dow, Portland; W. 
4., Bosten ; J. E. Hicks, Esq., Phil- 


Lloyd Garrison, 
oirne Gorn bee es Banquet to W. L. Garri: 
on the 4th July, 1867, was aves at this Hotel. de 
JAMES COWIN, Proprietor. 
BARLOW STEVENS. 
a 
Floor Oil-Cloths, 


ALSO, TABLE, STAIR, CARRIAGE, AND ENAM. 
d L-CLOTH 


28 and 30 Reade Street, 
NEW YORK, 








ACENTS WANTED 
TO TAKE ORDERS FOR 


DANA’S 


LIFE OF ULYSSES S$. GRANT, 


THE CONQUEROR OF THE REBELLION AND GEN- 
ERAL OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY, 


So.pier, and a SraresMan. 
By Charles A. Dana, late Assistant Secretary of War. 
This is undoubtedly the book for the times. No werk 
published since Dr, Holland's Life of Lincoin will sell 
like this, Apply to or address 





G. BILL & CO., Soringfield Mass, 


comprising @ complete and accurate history of his 
eventful and interesting career, with an authentic nar- 
rative of his invaluable military services, adding also 
an impartial estimate of bis character as a Man, a 


on the merits of 
““HELMBOLD'S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU,” 
Remarks from 


Christian Intelligencer, 

Elbert 8. Porter, Editor. 

Charles Van Wyck, Publisher, 

Issue dated New York, Feb. 27th, 1868. 

What a blessing # may prove to the readers of the 
“ Aerial Isle," ““The Lost Image."’ The moral and 
physical manliness, which is lost through popular vices, 
can easily be found by the use of this Panacea—taken 
in connection with Rose Wash. 


The Evangelist, 
J. G. Craighead, 


who wish to raise clubs, 
ww ALFRED L. SEWELL, Publisher, 


GeoP Rowers 


Advertisements forwarded to all Newspapers. 
No advance charge on Publishers’ prices, 

All leading Newspapers kept on file. 
Information as to Cost of Advertising furnish« 
All Orders receive careful attention. 
Inquirges by Mail answered promptly. 
Complete Printed Lists of Newspapers for Sale. 
Special“Lists prepared for Customers. 
Advertisements Written and Notices secured 
Orders from Business Men especially solicited. 


? 








£% Gag ; Editors, Manon 84, 1868, 
Observing an editorial in The Intalligencer of the 
above date, it says: Take no more balsam, mercury, or 

pl t medici for i nt and dangerous 
diseases, the results of vice, grown weak through ex- 
cess, etc, 





The American Agriculturtst, 

Orange Judd & Oo., proprietors, 

See Aprilnumber, They having seen my advertise. 

ment, are fully acquainted with its uses and merits, 
HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU, 

A full description of its marvelous powers and a care- 

ful diagnosis of the state of those who are supposed to 

need ‘it find its best supporters In the publishers of the 


Christian Intelligencer, 

The Evangelist, and 

The American Agriculturist, 
The editorials in the above papers were entirely un- 
solicited by me; in fact, I have no personal acquaint- 
ance with any of their publishers, and sufferers will do 
wellto call on them before purchasing, in order to ob- 
tain fuller information. 
H. T. HetmBotp, No. 594 Broadway, New York, drag- 
gist upward of eighteen years, and manufacturer of 
Helmbold’s genuine preparations, 





Price, $1 2% per bottle, or six bottles for 96 60, deliv- 
ered to any address, 





AQ Pres Row NY 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap 


The Best Household 
Soap in America! 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere 


MARVIN.&.co'S 


ALUM'AND DRY PLASTER. 
FIRE AND BURGLAR 





are now conceded the best in the world. 

‘No. %5 Broapway,N. Y. 

No. 721 Omesrecr Sr. Parity 
+ 


Cc, Cc Cc C. “4 


9 
COUGHS, COLDS, Cons’ , Ray "x 
i CONSTIPATION. — | 


Principat WAREFOUSES: 








SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHEER 


cured by Dr. GARVIN’S New Di inbalationy 
wl / ag od 8 New Discovery and 





